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Confusion on Indo-China 

The way the situation in Indo-China is being pre- 
sented to the American public is more confusing than 
clarifying. Ostensibly the purpose of the visit to Wash- 
ington of Gen. Paul Ely, French Chief of Staff, has 
been to discuss ways in which the United States can 
give more help to the anti-Communist forces in Indo- 
China without sending more U. S. personnel there. 
Yet, while Washington was deciding to send 25 more 
B-26 bombers, a French General in Hanoi was re- 
marking that more U. S. aircraft would demand more 
U. S. technicians. Present plans, however, call for a 
decrease by 200 in June of the technicians now ser- 
vicing USAF planes in Southeast Asia. In addition 
there are 40 civilian pilots of Maj. Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault’s airline now flying transports for the French. 
Furthermore, the State Department has been ap- 
proaching the French most gingerly in recent weeks 
to persuade them to allow the United States to train 
the Vietnamese troops. Are we therefore, despite dis- 
claimers, approaching greater U. S. involvement in 
Indo-China? Discussing Chinese Communist aid to 
the rebel Vietminh on March 28, Secretary Dulles re- 
marked that “the evidence seems to indicate that the 
Chinese Communists are still in an aggressive and 
expansionist mood.” If so, it is time Administration 
officials stopped catering to the wishful thinking of 
the American public by giving them the impression 
that the United States will not be implicated in another 
Asian ground war. If it is undesirable to talk com- 
promise with Red China, as an editorial in these pages 
points out (pp. 6-7), then we must be psychologically 
prepared to go the limit in Southeast Asia. Either 
Indo-China is worth saving or it is not. We can’t have 
it both ways. 


Release of missionaries? 

At least 832 Americans are known to be in the hands 
of the Communists in China. The forthcoming Far 
Eastern Conference in Geneva will provide an op- 
portunity for Secretary of State Dulles to raise the 
question of their immediate release. Last week, fol- 
lowing a demand made by Rep. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Jr., the State Department was reported to be 
seriously studying the feasibility of such a démarche. 
Of the 32 U. S. citizens the majority are missionaries, 
including 13 Catholic priests (Franciscans, Jesuits, 
Passionists and SVD Fathers). One of them is the 
Bishop of Chowtsun, Most Rev. Ambrose Pinger, 
O.F.M., listed by the Annuario Pontificio as being “in 
prison for the faith.” Little is known of their present 
condition or the reasons why they are being detained. 
Are they being kept for future propaganda trials, on 
the analogy of those already staged by the Reds in 
Eastern Europe? Are they this moment undergoing 
“brainwashing,” of the kind that induced Marine Col. 
Frank H. Schwable to “confess” to our having engaged 
in bacteriological warfare? Many of these courageous 
priests, such as Rev. Charles J. McCarthy, S.J., of San 
Francisco, who was vice rector of the great seminary 
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at Zi-ka-wei, have occupied influential roles in the 
life of the Church in China. Their detention and suf- 
fering are a severe shock to the youthful Church they 
have devoted their lives to construct in China. Though 
their fate is really in the hands of God alone, we can 
hope and pray that the Geneva conference may bring 
about their release. 


Positive anti-communism 

In an atmosphere clouded with recrimination and 
suspicion, it is refreshing to hear an occasional accent 
on the positive. Adrian Burke, New York City cor- 
poration counsel, recently struck such a positive note 
in addressing a group of chairmen for the New York 
Catholic Charities 1954 Appeal. He urged an active 
Catholic crusade of social justice and charity as the 
real “resistance movement” against the world-wide 
march of communism. In France and Italy, as Mr. 
Burke pointed out, the Communist drive for power is 
based on a direct appeal to the plight of the weak, the 
unfortunate and the dispossessed. In fact, the whole 
Communist appeal—its vital demands, slogans and 
promises about “peace” and “bread’—represents a 
kind of pesudo-charity. This campaign is immensely 
effective in some areas because it is seemingly the 
only organized concern for brotherhood and human 
welfare that reaches the people. Ultimately, the only 
answer to this pseudo-charity is the real article: genu- 
ine charity rooted in the love of God and pouring itself 
out on men, a charity urged by Pius XI as “directly 
calculated” to cure the evil of communism. It would, 
of course, be exceedingly naive to underestimate the 
power threat of a messianic communism backed by 
the armed strength of the Soviet Union and Red 
China. Moreover, no one in his senses maintains that 
the infiltration of commies on the home front is not a 
real problem to be handled with firmness and dis- 
patch. But in the long run, unless we can convince 
the world that we possess something more genuine 
than the pseudo-charity of the commies, the barriers 
we can build will never hold back the flood. 


UN a Soviet “headache” 

If the press were free in the Soviet Union would it 
be ringing today with criticisms of the United Nations 
and with demands of withdrawal from the organiza- 
tion? A speaker on the West Coast recently reminded 
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the public that there are serious reasons why the 
Soviets should regret they ever allowed the United 
Nations to come into being. At a luncheon given in 
his honor in San Francisco on Feb. 25, J. D. Zeller- 
bach, prominent local citizen who has served as ECA 
chief in Italy and more recently as a member of the 
American delegation to the UN General Assembly, 
declared that the United Nations is a “headache” for 
the Soviet Communists. “They cannot control it, nor 
can they break it up; neither dare they leave it,” he 
said. The world organization, according to the speaker, 
is one of the most effective instruments for frustrating 
any aggressive intentions of the Communists. Govern- 
ment officials have already pointed out on various 
occasions the embarrassment that UN membership has 
caused the USSR. The world organization has been 
providing diminishing dividends to the Sovict Union. 
If the General Assembly has provided a forum for 
Communist propaganda, it has also been the scene of 
repeated Soviet defeats in the social and economic as 
well as the security fields. Worse still, from the Soviet 
point of view, those nations which would otherwise 
have limited contact with Soviet policy have come to 
know what it is from direct experience. This has 
facilitated enormously for the United States the task 
of mobilizing the free world against communism. It is 
too bad we know so little about currents of criticism 
in the USSR. We might then find that Russian isola- 
tionists (like our own) are bemoaning the “failure” 
of the United Nations. 


Communists as “rats,” “snakes.” “skunks” 

In his TV reply to Adlai Stevenson on March 13. 
Vice President Nixon took occasion to say that the 
“leadership of the Republican party” insists on “faix” 
and “proper” procedures in all investigations of sub- 
versives. For some reason not obvious to us, he pref- 
aced this statement with the acknowledgment that 
“some of you are going to agree” and “some of you 
are not.” Things have reached a sorry pass when the 
Vice President of the United States has to be apolo- 
getic about insisting on procedural fairness and pro- 
priety in the conduct of governmental affairs. Mr. 
Nixon then confronted what he seemed to regard as 
quite a serious objection: “ ‘After all, they’re a bunch 
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of rats. What we ought to do is to go out and shoot 
’em’.” He conceded “they're a bunch of rats,” but 
warned that you have to aim straight even in shooting 
rats. Otherwise the rats will escape. Even worse, 
you might “hit someone else who's trying to shoot 
rats too.” The Vice President then recovered his poise 
to say the prime reason for being fair is that “it’s 
right.” It’s also the only “effective” way to fight com- 


munism. 


... and the Constitution 

One of the pivots of Christian political philosophy 
on which our constitutional system hinges is its respect 
for human personality. Both the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments prescribe that “no person” shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law. Such metaphors as “rats,” “snakes” and “skunks” 
as descriptions of Communists may or may not be 
morally allowable, depending on who is being stigma- 
tized and what he has been proved guilty of doing. 
It might even depend a bit on who is doing the name- 
calling. But when public officials start rationalizing 
about legal procedures from such premises, it’s time to 
remind them that all human beings, including Com- 
munists, are persons made in the image of God. When 
proved guilty of punishable offenses, they should be 
punished according to just laws, as were the Rosen- 
bergs. Hitler figured he could give Jews the gas- 
chamber treatment because all Jews were “swine.” 
Lenin justified his liquidation programs with a choice 
array of coarse epithets. The time to reverse the field 
on this substitution of human passion for the divine 
order of justice is now. We only cheapen our cause 
when we use billingsgate to defend it. We could even 
erode it by reasoning from rodent premises about it. 


Unesco’s Journal of World History 

When a Unesco-sponsored History of the Scientific 
and Cultural Development of Mankind was announced 
in 1951, an intensive public debate fixed attention on 
several critical issues involved in producing a work of 
this kind. The secularist tone of the first notices about 
the project aroused serious anxieties among U. S. re- 
ligious groups and seemed for a time to threaten its 
very existence. A reassuring development has taken 
place with the appearance in January of the Journal 
of World History, an official testing medium for the 
ambitious world history. Published also as Cahiers and 
Cuadernos, it will appear regularly in three languages. 
Rey. W. Eugene Shiels, S.]., chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History, Xavier University, Cincinnati, has 
just released a very favorable appraisal of the Journal. 
In his opinion, it is a direct response to the religious 
objections previously raised. Fr. Shiels points out that 
this first issue contains a letter addressed to the direc- 
tor general of Unesco and signed by the president of 
the International Commission for the new History, Dr. 
Paul Carneiro, a Catholic. Dr. Carneiro notes that 
since “among thousands of U. S. Catholics” there is 
apprehension over “the spirit and plan” of the Unesco 
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history, “no text will be entered into the definitive 
work until it has first appeared in the quarterly 
Journal.” This procedure, Dr. Carneiro concludes, will 
insure that each section of the proposed history is sub- 
mitted to the “previous inspection and free criticism 
of competent minds among all the philosophical and 
religious currents of our day.” We trust that Catholic 
historians will follow the Journal and submit their 
evaluations of what appears in it. 


Criticizing the public schools 

Criticism is good for the public schools—much better 
than complacency, according to the National Citizens 
Committee for the Public Schools meeting in San 
Francisco, March 20. If the commission is right, the 
public schools are getting a large dose of what’s good 
for them these days. Since Collier’s took its “Searching 
Look at Our Public Schools” in its Feb. 5 issue, the 
topic has been in and out of the nation’s press. In New 
York, the Daily News ran a series of feature stories 
in early March, relating shocking details of hooligan- 
ism, dope addiction and sex on the loose in the public 
schools (AM. 3/13). Readers of the News could well 
wonder if the schools were getting anywhere in their 
job of molding the future pillars of democracy and 
the good life. After the News had had its say, the Post 
took up the school theme with another series and 
editorially chastised the News for blaming all the 
public-school defects, and the alleged poor results 
of its training, on John Dewey and “progressive edu- 
cation.” Almost everyone admits that there is a real 
problem of how to handle the delinquent minority 
among public-school children. The schools are in a 
position to do a much better job than they are now 
doing, because they are in the best spot to find out 
early those pupils who are in need of special attention. 
Most of the children who get into serious trouble show 
definite signs of delinquency before they are twelve. 
But it is grossly unfair to put all the blame on the 
public schools. As one speaker pointed out recently 
at the annual meeting of the American Orthopsychi- 
atric Association, there is a home before there is a 
school: moreover, society and its general cultural tone 
have a heavy impact on both. 


The Negev incident 

Whatever point of view one is inclined to take in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, the murderous attack on an 
Israeli bus March 17, presumably by Arab infiltrators 
from Jordan into the Negev, is deplorable. The murder 
of the 11 defenseless Israelis was undoubtedly a de- 
layed reprisal for the raid of last October when the 
Arab village of Kibya was destroyed by a detachment 
of Israeli soldiery. Though the UN has hesitated to 
pin the blame on responsible Jordanian authorities 
for “inconclusive evidence,” this latest wanton dis- 
regard for human life on the Israeli frontier is just as 
worthy of condemnation. It is perhaps useless to point 
out that such incidents only increase the impossibility 
of ever arriving at a solution of the Arab-Israeli prob- 


lem. In testifying before the Security Council last 
October on the occasion of the Kibya incident, Maj. 
Gen. Vagn Bennike, Chief of Staff of the UN Truce 
Supervision Organization in Palestine, noted that the 
Arab-Israeli armistice agreement had outlived its use- 
fulness and predicted that incidents similar to Kibya 
would multiply for lack of a genuine peace settlement. 
The first practical problem is that of settling on a suit- 
able Israeli-Jordanian border, discussion of which 
Jordan has effectively blocked. This adamant rejec- 
tion of reality in the Middle East compromises the 
entire Arab position in the dispute. There are few 
organs of opinion in America convinced that the Arabs 
merit a sympathetic ear in their conflict with Israel. 
Their number may decrease, for, if Israel must accept 
the reality of being forced to live amid a hostile Arab 
world, so the Arab nations must accept the reality of 
Israel. Without concessions on both sides peace in 
the Middle East is impossible. 


Man is not diminished 

Astronomer Lloyd Motz of Columbia University 
recently made some astounding disclosures about our 
earth and its solar system. These appear to be perched, 
he said, on the edge of one of three arms pin-wheeling 
out from the center of our galaxy at a distance of 
30,000 light-years from its center. Measuring 100,000 
light-years across, the galaxy to which we belong has 
half its matter in the form of interstellar dust and half 
in the form of stars—of which there are about 100 bil- 
lion. Interstellar dust is a problem only out toward the 
edge of the galaxy, where the earth is, At its center 
the galaxy is dustfree. “If the earth were at this center 
it would never get really dark,” said Professor Motz. 
“It would be illuminated with a light equivalent to 
300 of our planet’s full moons.” The dust has little 
effect on astronomical observations up to 50@ light- 
years distance, but beyond that a “cosmic curtain” 
begins effectively to impede light from more distant 
stars. The heavier particles of matter in the galaxy 
fall in toward the center and form stars, said Dr. 
Motz, while the galaxies themselves are racing away 
from one another at speeds up to 30,000-40,000 miles 
per second. The relative nothingness of our earth is 
still a startling concept, though back in the second 
century A. D., Ptolemy of Alexandria wrote ( Almagest, 
V, 11) that the earth was in the ratio of a mathemati- 
cal point with respect to the stars, which showed no 
sensible parallax. But the human person who explores 
these vast oceans of space is magnified, not diminished, 
by his findings. His mind, made in the image of the 
Creator, can pierce the curtain of matter and find 
God’s power and majesty in every far particle, in 
every distant star. 


No controversy in Washington 

The March 17 sale of Washington’s Times-Herald 
to that city’s Post sharpened a point made recently by 
Prof. Mortimer Adler at the McQuade Memorial 
Award Dinner of San Francisco’s Press and Union 
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League Club. Comparing today’s “atmosphere of fear” 
with the “fearless disputations” of the 13th century, 
Dr. Adler contended that our wielders of mass media 
of communications “have an obligation to be contro- 
versial.” By this, he went on to explain, he meant that 
both sides of public questions should be openly and 
fairly presented. Freedom of thought, underlying 
other civil freedoms, he said, is more fully exercised 
when thinking is grounded on an understanding of 
intellectual alternatives. Such “controversial” news 
coverage was dealt a blow, therefore, when Col. 
Robert R. McCormick of the Chicago Tribune sold his 
Pegler-packing Times-Herald to its bitter political 
enemy, the Post. The Post regularly “pans” Senator 
McCarthy whom the Times-Herald vigorously sup- 
ported. Now the Post has the morning newspaper field 
in Washington to itself. The National Federation of 
Independent Business took alarm at the merger. “It is 
particularly serious,” the federation commented, “that 
the nation’s capital will now become a one-morning- 
newspaper town.” We can all agree with this voice of 
independent business that competition among our 
newspapers is “one of our best guarantees of freedom 
of information.” The Washington press merger, like 
others elsewhere in the country, doesn’t promote better 
understanding of national alternatives. George So- 
kolsky’s devotees will still find his column in the Meyer 
publication. But they will have to give up Westbrook 
Pegler for the rest of Lent. 


Druggists’ Guild of St. James 

Twenty-five druggists gathered together in Coving- 
ton, Ky., in January, 1951, for the first official meeting 
of the Druggists’ Guild of St. James. Since then, the 
guild has spread into neighboring cities and commu- 
nities and has now issued a pamphlet, Our Faith in 
Pharmacy (119 W. 6th St., Covington, Ky. 25¢), out- 
lining the guild’s origin and purpose and giving sug- 
gestions for its organization in other parts of the 
country. It all started when Rev. Henry Haacke, editor 
of the Messenger, Covington’s diocesan newspaper, 
ran several editorials on the moral dangers involved in 
Catholic druggists’ owning prophylactic licenses. A 
young druggist, William J. Habig of Bellevue, Ky., 
took up the challenge. The guild, under the name and 
protection of St. James the Less, patron of pharmacists, 
was subsequently established. The purpose of the 
guild is to maintain and foster high ideals in the pro- 
fession of pharmacy and to promote better mutual 
understanding and the spirit of brotherly love among 
pharmacists. Druggists who join the guild pledge 
themselves to make a day of recollection each year, to 
refuse to sell indecent literature or contraceptive de- 
vices and drugs. Bishop William T. Mulloy has en- 
couraged the guild from its beginning. He has pointed 
out that it puts into practice the ideals expressed by 
Pope Pius XII in many of his pronouncements and 
“exemplifies the way in which Catholic Action should 
be put into practice.” It also shows how similar guilds 
could be set up in other professional fields. 
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COMMUNISM: 1954-1933 

The first obligation of rational creatures of God is 
to be reasonable—even about communism. Let's re- 
trace the changing status of communism so as not to 
talk as if 1933 were 1954. 

As of 1954, it is still legal, within limits, to be a 
U. S. Communist. It is not yet ipso facto a punishable 
offense. Since 1948, some forty odd Communist leaders 
have been convicted under the Smith Act of 1940. But 
individual Communists must still be shown to have 
personally conspired to advocate the violent over- 
throw of our Government. This is not very easy to 
prove in court. Very properly, we refuse employment 
in government and in schools to those whose loyalty 
is really doubtful. 

The year 1948 is very important in retracing the 
changed legal status of Communists and our attitudes 
toward them. The Hiss indictment and conviction 
added a new dimension to our understanding of Com- 
munist activities: that of espionage in government by 
concealed Soviet agents. The CIO was then preparing 
to oust Red-dominated unions. The Soviet Union tried 
to sabotage the Marshall Plan. By 1948, the Red 
menace was plain for even the dim-sighted to see. 

Even before 1948, of course, there was evidence of 
its true meaning, including espionage: the Canadian 
spy-ring revelations, Soviet absorption of Eastern 
Europe and its threat to Greece and Turkey. The latter 
elicited the Truman Doctrine ultimatum. At home, the 
Truman loyalty program began in 1947. But legal 
proof of espionage came later. The Rosenberg case, 
of course, was the stand-out. 

Even in 1948 accused Reds were not invoking the 
Fifth Amendment, because being a Red was not re- 
garded as legally incriminating until 1950. 

During the period from, let’s say, 1946 back through 
the war things were quite different. Public opinion 
did not regard communism as particularly subversive. 
Neither did our laws. The Schneiderman decision of 
1943 confused the legal status of Communists by rul- 
ing that the CP was not necessarily subversive. 

In Italy and France, judicious Catholic statesmen 
were agreed on the necessity of postwar political co- 
operation with the Communists. Don Luigi Sturzo 
wrote in 1945 that Togliatti had already saved two 
Italian Cabinets. This temporary strategy served its 
purpose: civil war was averted in both countries and 
non-Communist coalitions grew strong enough to 
govern—very shakily, to be sure—without Communist 
support. If neither country has since succeeded in di- 
minishing the Communist vote, both have at least had 
plenty of opportunity to do so. The present strength 
of the Reds cannot be blamed on the decision to co- 
operate with them at war’s end. 

Having favored recognition of the USSR in 1933 is 
now cited as evidence of “treason,” no less. This is 
pretty rude treatment of such fellow-Americans as 
Cordell Hull, William C. Bullitt and the late Charles 
A. Beard. It is at least undemocratic to be so politically 
bigoted. R. C. H. 
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Just about this time of year the voteless inhabitants 
of Washington begin to turn their thoughts to Capitol 
Hill, wondering what their lords and masters up there 
have in store for them. There is a District Committee 
in each House, and District subcommittees in other 
committees, notably Appropriations. These rule the 
city through three Commissioners, appointed by the 
President, approved by the Senate. One of the three 
is always an Army Engineer, in uniform. The people 
have nothing to say about it. 

Washington is probably the most “surveyed” city 
in the nation. Local and national groups have looked 
into every aspect of the town. Congress has paid little 
if any attention to them. The most recent survey was 
made by the Washington Post in Precinct No. 2, which 
it called “the wickedest precinct,” and “in the shadow 
of the Capitol.” It has been found that this dreadful 
slum, stretching beyond the actual precinct, leads the 
city in crime, vice, tuberculosis, syphilis and juvenile 
delinquency. 

It is from these haunts that daily come many of 
the servants who care for the children or prepare the 
food of the “better” families. The people of Washing- 
ton know the facts. Congress has been told them 
dozens of times. It looks the other way. There are 
exceptions, of course, mostly men who have been 
mayors of other cities. But their voices are turned 
aside in the general indifference. 

As I write this, word has just come that the House 
has just voted a $300-million tax bill to pay for repair 
of the badly run-down physical plant of the city. There 
is an increased excise tax on practically everything 
people use, and a new tax on all groceries. The people 
had nothing to say about this. It is ironical that just 
when the rest of the country is getting a billion-dollar 
excise tax relief, Washington gets added burdens. The 
plant needs repair—schools, hospitals, welfare homes, 
streets, etc. This need is the result of years of neglect. 

As for the schools, few people realize the great, 
silent revolution that has been going on since war's 
end. Many great housing developments have gone up 
in nearby Maryland and Virginia, for whites only, and 
thousands of white families have migrated there. The 
Negroes have replaced them, turning the vacancies 
into multi-family houses. In this way more slums are 
continually being created. 

The Negro school population is nearly sixty per cent 
of the whole, crowded into segregated schools that 
were inadequate when it was twenty-five per cent. 
Supreme Court Justices have only to walk down the 
hill to see for themselves that “separate but equal” 
means in practice inequality. It is not yet known how 
much of the $300 million will be used to correct this 
inequality. Witrrip Parsons 


The Laetare Medal for 1954 will be awarded to 
Jefferson Caffrey, U. S. Ambassador to Egypt, it was 
announced Mar. 28 by Very Rev. Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C., president of the University of Notre 
Dame. Ambassador Caffrey, said Fr. Hesburgh, “has 
exemplified the finest ideals of his country and his 
Church.” Born in Lafayette, La., in 1886, Mr. Caffrey 
has been in the Foreign Service since 1911, and is the 
senior U. S. Ambassador in length of service. He as- 
sumed his present post in 1949, having previously been 
Assistant Secretary of State (1933) and Ambassador 
to Cuba (1933-37), Brazil (1937-44) and France 
(1944-49). Mr. Caffrey became a Catholic in 1928. 
p Three new seismographs superior to existing 
equipment at the St. Louis University Institute of 
Technology have been designed by Bro. Nicholas P. 
Reeff, S.J., technical assistant in geophysics and geo- 
physical engineering. Announcement of Bro. Reeff’s 
work was made Mar. 18 by Rev. James B. Macelwane, 
S.J., dean of the institute. The Reeff seismographs are 
more sensitive and more easily read than those already 
in use at the institute. Bro. Reeff, who joined the 
Society of Jesus in 1936, has been a technician in 
seismology for 14 years. 

pw The Carroll News, student newspaper of John 
Carroll University, Cleveland, reported in its Mar. 12 
issue that John E. Depke, a 1946 graduate of the uni- 
versity, had become the first person in Ohio to lose 
his driver’s license for “embarrassing” the Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles. Mr. Depke, a reporter for the 
Cleveland News, in a series of articles on License 
Bureau laxity, stated that he had obtained licenses by 
applications which gave his address as Holy Cross 
Cemetery, the police station, the county morgue and 
the middle of Lake Erie. 

p Easter occasions. The National Council of Catho- 
lic Youth will hold its first formal meeting April 22 in 
Washington, D. C. It will comprise a College and Uni- 
versity Section, made up of the National Newman 
Club Foundation and the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students, and a Diocesan Section, 
which will coordinate the activities of Catholic youth 
groups working on the diocesan level . . . The World 
Federation of Catholic Women and Young Girls will 
hold an international study week at Manhattanville 
College, Purchase, N. Y., April 20-26. 

p> To aid in the formation of “the world vision of 
Christ,” especially among young women, Elsa Chaney 
and Donna Myers have compiled a book, Towards a 
World Vision. It contains material for group study 
and discussion, songs, skits, special projects, etc., and 
reading lists (Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 120 p. $1.75. 
Over 5 copies, 10 per cent discount; over 10 copies, 
20 per cent). C. K. 
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New look at the H-bomb 


Prime Minister Churchill thus addressed himself to 
hushed House of Commons on March 23: 


a 


a 


Let me assure the House that there is nothing 
in the whole world of affairs that dominates our 
thoughts more than the group of stupendous prob- 
lems and perils comprised in the sphere of atomic 
and hydrogen development. 


The unpredicted power of the March 1 hydrogen 
bomb—said to be 600 times that of the Hiroshima 
horror. The irradiated Japanese 80 miles from the ex- 
plosion. The atomic tuna. The AEC’s extension of the 
test zone in the Pacific to a diameter of 900 miles. The 
rumor that H-ash fell on Japan, 1,600 miles way. The 
reflection that the bomb could have contained cobalt 
and killed everything wherever erratic winds might 
carry its “death-dust.” The rumors that uranium or 
plutonium is no longer needed to trigger an H-bomb. 
Does any American dispute the priority the Prime 
Minister gave to atomic-hydrogen developments? 

No doubt the President, personally, is just as con- 
cerned. But are the Department of State and the Con- 
gress? Has State devised an alternative to the out- 
moded “Baruch” proposals? What has happened to 
the report of the five-man State Department Panel on 
Disarmament headed by J. Robert Oppenheimer? 

The Senate last year passed the Flanders Resolution 
on disarmament only after provisions for a “compre- 
hensive study” had been cut out of it by what Senator 
Flanders described as “the lower echelons of the State 
Department.” Congress gives no hint of taking up the 
President's February 17 request for absolutely essen- 
tial revision of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Dozens 
of legislators know that “things have gone about as 
far as they can go’"—and not only in Kansas City. In 
a prophetic moment sometime before he died, Brien 
McMahon called upon the UN to drop everything 
and concentrate on preventing a hydrogen-bomb race. 
Last fall Senator Wiley proposed that the incoming 
Congress do likewise. Instead we got the Bricker 
business. And now—well . . . It is time a bipartisan 
group arose to demand immediate and thoroughgoing 
action. 

Much can be done at once to move this overriding 
problem into the central position it so clamantly re- 
quires. The Arends Resolution (H. Con. Res. 182), 
companion of the Flanders, was not voted on by the 
House last year. if the Congress would approve some 
such request for “a proper Government agency” to 
make “intensive efforts to solve the scientific and tech- 
nical problems involved” in eliminating weapons of 
mass destruction, the State Department might recon- 
stitute the Disarmament Panel into a larger high-level 
group of experts adequate to the task. 

The first part of the President’s request for revision 
of the 1946 Act dealing with secrecy provisions should, 
be acted on at once and separately. Otherwise pro- 
Jonged wrangling over the part dealing with private 
industrial uses of atomic energy will postpone indef- 
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initely even the partial lifting of the atomic curtain. 

Finally, is it realistic to pursue at this time negotia- 
tions on the pooling of atomic material for peaceful 
uses? This has only an indirect bearing on actual dis- 
armament, the hope being that distrust will be dissi- 
pated by cooperative action in non-explosive fields. 
In his memorable address to the UN December 8 the 
President spoke first of our readiness to enter into 
“private” diplomatic discussions and of our being pre- 
pared to carry “a new conception” into them, Only 
afterward did he propose the international “atom- 
bank.” 

The hydrogen-powered giants he then pictured as 
glowering at each other across a trembling world are 
increasing their power so swiftly that they may soon 
themselves begin to tremble. The trust foreseen as a 
by-product of limited cooperation may soon give way 
to desperate fear-reactions. It is safer to begin at once 
the direct approach to atomic-hydrogen disarmament 
by diplomatic negotiations. As soon, that is, as the 
United States has its “new conception” to offer. 


Pressures to appease Mao 


As the opening date of the Geneva conference ap- 
proaches there are signs that the United States may 
have as difficult a time in dealing with its allies as 
with the Communist bloc. It is no secret that France 
would favor concessions to Red China, including the 
eventual acceptance of the Peiping regime’s represen- 
tatives in the UN, in return for a Chinese “hands-off” 
policy in Indo-China. Speaking in London before the 
Pilgrims, a society dedicated to the furtherance of 
Anglo-American friendship, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Brit- 
ain’s former UN delegate, announced on March 18 
that he favored Red China’s admission when she had 
“purged” herself by abandoning aggression in Korea 
and Indo-China. In contrast Ambassador Lodge has 
threatened to veto the proposal in the UN. 

Britain’s Ambassador-designate to France, however, 
did not create half the stir provoked by Canadian 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent. During the course of 
his recent Far Eastern tour Mr. St. Laurent stated that 
the free world would have to do business with the 
Peiping regime because it represented the government 
“the Chinese people want.” Confronted with the state- 
ment on his return to Ottawa, Mr. St. Laurent con- 
fessed that he had fallen victim to unfortunate phras- 
ing. He meant that it was not always possible to choose 
the people with whom one must deal. As the Montreal 
Star editorialized on March 19, “this explanation 
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should dissipate the tiny storm that surrounded the 
incident.” 

These evidences of a conciliatory attitude toward 
Red China on the part of our allies prompt us once 
again to enter a demurrer against admitting Red 
Chinese representatives to the UN. We fail to see the 
wisdom of granting the Peiping regime everything it 
wants in return for an untrustworthy guarantee that 
Red China will keep the peace in Asia. The most our 
allies have a right to expect of us before even discuss- 
ing Red China’s admission to the UN is an agreement 
to put Mao Tse-tung’s regime to a new test of sincerity. 
Using the past five years as a guide, we cannot see 
what chance it has of passing it. 

Britain herself has perhaps had the most bitter 
experience of the futility of dealing with Red China. 
For almost four years she has vainly tried to conclude 
negotiations for the opening of diplomatic relations 
with a Government she could not recognize fast 
enough. As for the UN, the surly, arrogant performance 
of General Wu before the UN General Assembly in 
1950 should have been enough to forfeit whatever sup- 
port Red China has hoped to gain among UN mem- 
bers. The talkathons at Panmunjom before and after 
the signing of the Korean truce offer convincing argu- 
ment that Red China will prove as difficult to deal with 
in Asia as Russia is in Europe. Yet, as the London 
Economist ironically remarks in its March 20 issue, “it 
is believed that there is a reservoir of potential good 
will in Peiping, if only it can be tapped.” 

This Review would first like to see the free world 
have an opportunity to explore the reservoir before 
presuming there is anything in it worth tapping. 
Several months ago America took occasion to insist 
that political morality would not necessarily rule out 
the admission of Red China to the UN, if such a con- 
cession offered any hope of stabilizing the cold war in 
Asia (11/21/53, p. 193). We still fail to see how it 
would accomplish that purpose. The pressure to re- 
ward aggression while Red China still holds North 
Korea and conspires in Indo-China is therefore most 
untimely. It threatens the allied unity so necessary if 
we are to gain anything at all from the enemy at 
Geneva. 


Randall report “‘liberal’’? 


The special message on tariff and foreign trade which 
the President is to send Congress early in April, it is 
generally expected, will be based on the Randall 
report. That report, turned out in January by Inland 
Steel’s Clarence Randall and his 17-member commis- 
sion, we commended (2/6) as a liberal document. 
Among its liberal features we stressed these. It 
recommended that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act be renewed for at least three years, and after that 
for a still longer period. Under the act the President 
would be empowered to negotiate trade pacts in which 
he would reduce some tariffs by 5 per cent for three 
years. Apart from such agreements, the President 


would be permitted to reduce duties by 50 per cent 
on products imported in negligible quantities. Finally, 
he should have power to reduce to 50 per cent any 
duties in excess of that rate. 

These and other concessions were in fact too liberal 
for two protectionist Congressmen on the Randall 
committee. They found it necessary to issue their own 
report dissenting completely from the majority. 

But now it appears that the Randall report isn't 
liberal at all. This blunt judgment came last week 
from 17 highly reputed experts in international trade. 
In a report, issued March 28, of their two days of con- 
ferences, held under the sponsorship of Princeton 
University’s International Finance Section and Center 
of International Studies, the group scored the Randall 
report for its 

want of basic philosophy and for its failure to 

assert American leadership or to enlighten the 

American people as to their international responsi- 

bilities and opportunities. 


The economists expressed disappointment that Mr. 
Randall didn’t recommend a ten-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act. They would, moreover, scrap 
the escape-clause and peril-point provisions of our 
present trade laws. These provisions permit the Presi- 
dent to ignore findings of the Tariff Commission when 
he believes he ought to favor American industries 
that are hard pressed by competition from imports. 

While agreeing with the Randall tariff concessions 
and the program for their gradual introduction, the 
economists argued that the report recommended too 
slow a pace. One bad effect will be to make importers 
hold off trading till the final and therefore best terms 
are available. 

But the major criticism of the economists was that 
the Randall report relies too much on closing the 
dollar gap. (This is the difference between the dollars 
that foreign countries have and the dollars they need 
to buy our goods and services.) In this respect the 
Randall report failed to appreciate that our foreign 
economic policy must be “primarily concerned with 
underlying conditions in this country and abroad of 
which the dollar gap is symptomatic.” 

Finally the Randall report, as the economists saw 
it, was “unimaginative,” for it failed to show what 
Americans stand to gain from freer trade and more 
imports. It was “weak,” for it did not grapple with 
our responsibility to help in the economic development 
of the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

What are we to think of these criticisms? In so far 
as the development of a long-range foreign economic 
policy is concerned, we cannot but agree emphatically 
with all the disappointments with the Randall report 
registered by the Princeton group. But if we are to 
look to the immediate political possibilities, then we 
have to think in terms of a Congress in which protec- 
tionist sentiment—always powerful—is mightily en- 
hanced by our near 4 million unemployed. Looked at 
in this light, the Randall recommendations look like 
all we can hope for, and are still a liberal program. 
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For the Church of Silence 


One of the unforgettable exercises of the First World 
Congress of the Lay Apostolate in Rome in October, 
1951, was the Way of the Cross made by the delegates 
in commemoration of the Church of Silence. At each 
of the fourteen stations under the shadow of the 
Colosseum a representative of one of the nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain united his people’s sufferings 
with those of the corresponding event in Our Saviour’s 
Passion. In this way Albanians, Bulgarians, Czechs, 
Chinese, Koreans, Croatians, Balts, Poles, Rumanians, 
Russians, Slovaks, Slovenes, Ukrainians, Byelorussians 
and Hungarians joined their tribulations not only with 
those of Christ but also with those of their fellow 
victims of communism. At the same time the lay apos- 
tles from the free world manifested their solidarity 
with their persecuted brethren throughout the world. 

Passion Sunday, April 4, has been designated by 
the Holy Father’s Marian Year Committee as a day 
of special prayer for the Church of Silence. Our Catho- 
lic laity might appropriately make the Way of the 
Cross on that day, after the example of the Rome 
Congress. For every Stepinac, Mindszenty, Beran or 
Wyszynski there are millions of other heroic wit- 
nesses to the faith, simple people whose names we 
shall never know but who nevertheless collectively 
and singly are bearing a heavy burden for the sake of 
Christ. 

To these myriads of persons the faith is their all. 
They have proved their fidelity by their constancy in 
the face of the most grievous assault upon Christianity 
that Providence has ever permitted to be let loose 
over the world. Their arrest is not a matter of high 
Government policy but the arbitrary action of a local 
secret-police agent. Their actual or living death in 
slave-labor camps goes unnoticed by the general 
public. Their witness is not less on that account. 

In their November 21 letter on “Peter’s Chains” 
the American hierarchy proclaimed the “solemn duty 
of instant and constant prayer for our suffering breth- 
ren of the Church of Silence.” This is a duty that 
stems naturally from our common membership in the 
mystical body. The duty is particularly urgent upon 
us at this season because Christ has plainly wished to 
associate these persecuted peoples in an especial way 
with His own Passion. For some, such as the Baltic 
peoples and those of the Greek rite, the trial came 
early and with violence. For others, such as the Poles, 
the hour of temptation was long delayed, while the 
mode of attack was more subtle. 

It is as though all of these nations, many of which 
have adhered to the true faith for over a millenium, 
have been chosen to exemplify in their own selves 
various stages of Our Saviour’s ascent to Calvary. As 
the Passion is repeated before our eyes, we Christians 
in the free world cannot remain indifferent to the 
torments which have befallen our brethren behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Though, humanly speaking, there often seems to be 
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little in the way of effective temporal relief we can 
contribute to our brethren behind the Iron Curtain, 
we would be dishonoring the memory of today’s mar- 
tyrs by supposing their strength and salvation lies in 
merely natural means. This year’s Passion Sunday 
commemoration provides us with an opportunity to 
recall to our own minds that their ultimate victory lies 
in the power of prayer. 


Christ in the rectory 


During the month of April, as we pray in union with 
the Holy Father for our parish priests, we might re- 
flect on the important role they play in our lives. 

Christ perpetuates Himself in our neighborhood 
under a form most accessible to us, that of a man like 
ourselves. Chosen from among men, the parish priest 
is brother to our miseries, sympathetic to our difficul- 
ties and weakness. He is at the call of his parishioners, 
since he follows One who came but to serve and who 
washed the feet of His apostles. 

A man among men, his life open to them, the parish 
priest is also, forever, a man of God. As St. Paul said, 
he is the servant of Christ and the steward of God’s 
mysteries. Despite his close sympathy with the earthly 
lives of his parishioners, he must spread a thirst and 
hunger for the things of God. The calm surface which 
covers evil and hate and mediocrity must be disturbed. 
Conscious of his own weakness and inadequacy—in 
the isolation of the country or the rush of the large 
city, unrecognized by headlines and often alone—he 
must represent Christ to his people. 

Deeply immersed in the problems of his own little 
neighborhood, he must yet have the world-mind of 
Christ. Since he is owned by God, he is accessible to 
all, whether or not they yet belong to the one fold. 
Above class or divisions, he must find words to utter 
Christ’s truth to the slow of mind and the well- 
educated. To the unprepossessing as well as the at- 
tractive he brings the sweetness of Christ. 

Like Christ, his work is not that of temporal but 
Spiritual redemption. The unyielding truths of God 
must be on his lips. He is not free to pick and choose 
among the doctrines of the Church of God. Fully 
aware of the social and economic prejudices of some 
of his parishioners, he is still committed to the preach- 
ing of the whole Catholic doctrine. Otherwise he is 
untrue to Christ and a false shepherd of his parish. 

The laity can make easier the task of the parish 
priest by recognizing his true role. Although he is 
their friend and still a man, he stands in the place of 
Christ. By showing their respect and reverence, they 
can help him to remain a man of God. Through the 
giving of their labor and time and material help, they 
can free him for the work of God for which he was 
chosen. They can help in spreading the knowledge 
and love of Christ in the parish, without impairing the 
priest’s authority. The man in the rectory, whom they 
aid and for whom they pray, is sent by God to lead 
them. 
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Farm program 
hits snags 


eT ee 
James O’Meara 





Eiarty IN JANUARY the Administration came up 
with its long-awaited proposals for a farm program. 

The President had no sooner outlined in his State 
of the Union address the farm program he planned 
to submit than agricultural leaders in and out of the 
Congress erupted. To Sen. Milton R. Young (Republi- 
can from wheat-conscious North Dakota) the program 
was a serious error. To Sen. James O. Eastland (Dem- 
ocrat from cotton-producing Mississippi) it was a 
“dead duck.” 

But Republican Sen. George D. Aiken (Vt.) and 
Democratic Sen. and former Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson (N. M.) saw in the proposals a 
sane and wise approach to farm problems. Senators 
Aiken and Anderson hail from dairy and cattle States 
respectively. 

In the country, too, opinion divided sharply. The 
leaders of the American Farm Bureau Federation got 
behind the program. The National Farmers Union 
promptly teed off on it. Wheat, corn and cotton pro- 
ducers of the Midwest and South suspected that the 
program, if adopted, might pull the props from under 
agricultural prices and income (already in a serious 
slump), and could conceivably help bring on a real 
depression. The dairy producers of the Northeast and 
the cattlemen of the West were more favorably dis- 
posed. Some city people wondered if the program 
might result in lower food costs and seemed prepared 
to like it on that basis. 

In general, Democrats were jubilant; Republicans 
a bit glum. To the Democrats, this seemed politically 
an Administration error of major proportions. To the 
Republicans it appeared at best the bugle call to a 
deadly serious battle which, even if won, could well 
cost enough Farm Belt seats to result in Democratic 
control of the House, and possibly the Senate, in the 
84th Congress. 

Why this country-wide excitement? Were the Presi- 
dent’s proposals startlingly new? Not at all. Little addi- 
tional legislation would be needed to put the program 
into operation. 


VARIABLE SUPPORTS 


The proposals boil down to the following essentials. 
First, price supports should be variable, or adjustable, 
ranging between 75 and 90 per cent of parity, begin- 
ning with the 1955 crop. At present, supports on cer- 
tain crops are mandatory at 90 per cent of parity. The 
change to variable supports is already provided for in 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, and is scheduled to go 
into effect next January, when the present provision 


A major headache of every Administration since the 
1920’s has been the framing of a workable farm 
program acceptable to Congress and the electorate. 
Mr. O’Meara, a long-time student of agricultural 
legislation and farm programs, gives some idea of 
the complexity of the problems involved in framing 
such a program. He also shows the extrinsic difficul- 
ties that the Administration faces in getting its pro- 
gram through Congress in an election year. 


for mandatory support at 90 per cent of parity expires. 
Hence, no legislation is required on this element of the 
Administration program. 

Perhaps some explanation of the term parity is in 
order. The theory of parity is this. When the buying 
power of farm commodities is the same as it was in a 
given base period, they are at parity. Thus, a bale of 
cotton is at parity if it can buy the same quantity and 
quality of shoes, shirts, suits, etc., as it could buy in‘the 
base period. For most commodities the base period is 
1909-14. But since there have been extensive changes 
in the efficiency of production as well as in demand 
for individual farm commodities in the past 40 years, 
a new formula for calculating a “modernized” parity 
has been developed. Modernized parity takes into ac- 
count the buying power of the commodity in a recent 
ten-year period. This seems reasonable enough, except 
that some critics of modernized parity contend that 
while the new formula makes allowance for increased 
efficiency in farming, it does not take equal account of 
increased industrial efficiency. 


EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


This becomes important in view of the second major 
element in the President’s program. This is that mod- 
ernized parity should be applied to all commodities, 
beginning January 1, 1956. At present, for a number 
of basic commodities, parity is calculated upon either 
the old or the modernized formula, whichever results 
in the higher level. The modernized formula would 
result in lower parity levels for cotton, corn, wheat 
and peanuts, the differences ranging from 5 to 20 per 
cent. To prevent too sharp a drop in the level of parity, 
the President proposes that the change-over be limited 
to not more than 5 per cent per year until modernized 
parity is fully in effect. 

Here again, the Administration program calls for no 
new legislation. 

The remaining major elements in the proposals, 
namely, a recommendation to increase the borrowing 
authority of the Commodity Credit Corporation from 
$6.75 billion to $8.5 billion, and a proposal to set aside 
up to $2.5 billion of surpluses to prevent them from 
hanging depressively over the market, would require 
congressional action. But neither of these recommen- 
dations has aroused much opposition; in fact, legisla- 
tion increasing the borrowing authority of the CCC 
has already been enacted. 

What, then, is all the shooting about? 

The answer is that the President’s proposals bring 
into the open one of the most basic and bitterly con- 
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tested agricultural problems of recent years. It in- 
volves: a) the purpose of price supports; b) the level 
of support that will contribute most effectively to a 
sound, stable, productive and prosperous agriculture; 
and c) some contemporary political history. 


PuRPOSE OF PRICE SUPPORTS 


What is the purpose of price supports? Is it to help 
maintain farm prices and income at fair levels, or is 
it to serve as a system of protection against farm bank- 
ruptcy and at the same time function as a means of 
regulating farm production? 

These questions have been vigorously debated in 
every Congress since 1947. The Democrats, plus many 
farm-State Republicans, have generally regarded price 
supports as a means of maintaining fair income and 
prices. They contend that price supports should be used 
to stabilize farm purchasing power at levels which 
will help prevent the onset of depression. Adequate 
income, they argue, is the best assurance that farmers 
will be able to increase efficiency 
through machinery, electrification, 
more extensive fertilization, etc. 
(all of which require a sound f- 
nancial base). High supports, in , 
their view, encourage abundance 
and accumulation of adequate re- 
serves of grains, and strengthen the 
entire rural community. 

Most Republicans, on the other 
hand, plus a few Democrats, have tended to regard 
price supports as a stop-loss or stop-bankruptcy device 
and also as a means of lowering production in times of 
surplus by dropping the support level. They argue that 
high, rigid supports result in surpluses and in unbal- 
anced production; that they price some farm com- 
modities out of their markets; that they lead to abuse 
of the land by encouraging farmers to grow too many 
acres of soil-depleting cash crops; and that they result 
in regimentation and controls over how much farmers 
may plant. 

Thus both sides can come up with very persuasive 
arguments. 


LOWER SUPPORTS 


Now, the President’s proposals add up to just one 
final result: lower supports—for some commodities 
much lower. At present, cotton, corn, wheat and pea- 
nuts are assured of support at 90 per cent of “old” 
parity. Under the President’s program, with the 
change-over to modernized parity, the support levels 
would eventually be roughly equivalent to the follow- 
ing percentages of old parity: 

Cotton: 70 to 85 per cent 

Corn: 65 to 80 per cent 

Wheat: 60 to 75 per cent 

Peanuts: 55 to 70 per cent 
To many cotton, corn, wheat and peanut producers, 
these lower limits are not even stop-bankruptcy pro- 
tection. Some of these producers still remember that 
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back in 1932, when farm prices were at their all-time 
low and agriculture was prostrate, farm prices aver- 
aged 55 per cent of parity. They point out that the 
purchasing power of farm income has already fallen 
one-third below the peak reached in 1947, and that 
the outlook for this year is for an additional slight 
drop. They fear that lowered supports will further 
shock an already shaky farm economy and might well 
result in the beginnings of widespread depression for 
city and country folk alike. 

They contend, moreover, that existing surpluses are 
not large in relation to needs, except for wheat and 
cotton, both of which can be stored for long periods. 
Where would this nation be, they ask, in the event of 
war on a world scale? The present surpluses are not 
even adequate reserves against such a contingency. 
They point to how quickly agricultural reserves 
melted under the heat of World War II demand. 
Finally, they argue, variable supports are not a de- 
pendable method of regulating production. History 
provides numerous examples of 
farmers producing more in periods 
of lower prices in order to keep 
their income up. 

The proponents of the President’s 
program, on the contrary, are sure 
the existing situation cannot long 
continue. There are already $6.75 
billion tied up in CCC inventory 
and loans, and even the increase to 
$8.5 billion may not be enough. The Government has 
in its possession or under loan enough wheat and cot- 
ton to meet our national domestic requirements for an 
entire year. It owns more than a quarter-billion pounds 
of butter and enough cottonseed oil to make a billion 
pounds of margarine. Meantime, it is supporting butter 
prices at levels which many housewives cannot, or 
will not, pay. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has had to proclaim 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas which would 
cut back production of wheat, cotton and corn by some 
25 million acres this year. He fears that to continue 
the present program of high supports much longer 
might result in a consumer rebellion that would sweep 
not merely this but all farm-price programs out of 
existence. 


DEBACLE or 1948 


But probably the most potent factor in the current 
debate is the memory of 1948. In that year, the 
Republican-controlled 80th Congress, at about 5 
o'clock of a Sunday morning in June, passed the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1948 and then hastily adjourned to 
enable the GOP members to gather in Philadelphia 
where they nominated Gov. Thomas E. Dewey as a 
“sure thing” candidate for President. (The Agricultural 
Act of 1948 provided for a sliding scale of price sup- 
ports just as does the current proposal. In fact, the Act 
of 1948, as amended by the Act of 1949, is the basis of 
the President’s program. ) 
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What farm-State legislators cannot get out of their 
minds is the sequence of events six years ago. Between 
July and November, 1948—the critical months just be- 
fore the election—farm prices dropped 10 per cent. 
With telling effect President Truman belabored the 
80th Congress as a “no-good, do-nothing” Congress, 
citing in detail its shortcomings in the field of agricul- 
tural legislation. To the utter confusion of the entire 
GOP high command, he walked off with enough farm 
States to win the Presidency quite handily, despite 
the loss of New York, Pennsylvania and four Dixie- 
crat States in the South. Moreover, the Democrats 
again took control of both houses of the Congress. 

This is the nightmare that Republicans from the 


Midwest cannot forget. They are again confronted by 


low farm prices and income, just as in 1948. Again 
their opponents have a “sliding scale” proposal to be- 
labor. Worse, the special election in Wisconsin last 
fall was indicative of widespread farmer unrest and 
dissatisfaction. Even now their margin in the House 
is paper-thin, and they are the minority in the Senate. 
The lesson of contemporary political history looms 
large and menacing. 

That the President and his advisers were, and are, 
well aware of these stormy seas is apparent from his 
agricultural message. Throughout its pages, one is con- 
scious of repeated efforts to avoid being caught in 
treacherous political cross-currents. Almost above all 
else, this is a program of compromises. As someone 
has said: “There’s a morsel in it for everybody—except 
perhaps the farmer.” 


COMPROMISES 


There is the compromise on the President’s cam- 
paign pledges to carry out the 90-per-cent support law 
now on the books, pledges that were interpreted by 
some of Mr. Eisenhower's own backers as promising 
a continuation of the existing program. Against this 
is the steady, never-ending attack of the President’s 
Secretary of Agriculture on the present program as 
unworkable, dangerous and impossible. So the pro- 
posals urged by Mr. Eisenhower would lower the level 
of support at the insistence of Mr. Benson, but would 
partially nullify this action through the vast set-aside 
of $2.5 billion in surpluses. 

Then there is the compromise between the consumer 
and the producer. The President obviously believes 
that consumers resent the piling up of surpluses, par- 
ticularly butter. He endeavors to relieve this situation 
by seeking new outlets for surplus products. Yet, at 
the same time, the dairy price-support program is one 
for which he recommends no change. So the dairy 
program, which has resulted in piling up more than 
a quarter-billion pounds of butter plus another three- 
quarters of a billion pounds of cheese and dried milk, 
will likely go on accumulating surpluses. 

This is highly probable despite Secretary Benson’s 
action in dropping price supports for dairy products 
to 75 per cent of parity beginning April 1 of this year. 
Although this action may result in declines of up to 8 


cents a pound for butter at retail, the effect on con- 
sumption is expected to be negligible. Margarine 
will still sell for less than half as much as butter. 
Moreover, the Department of Agriculture anticipates 
that dairy production will reach an all-time high in 
1954. 

Then there is the compromise on small farming op- 
erations. Both the President and Secretary Benson 
have said repeatedly that high, rigid supports benefit 
big farming operations and do little or nothing for 
small units. Yet there is nothing in the proposed pro- 
grams to change this alleged situation. Sandwiched 
into the message, however, is the pledge that the prob- 
lems of small farmers will be carefully studied this 
year to see what can best be done to solve them. 


BRANNAN ReEpIvVIvuUS 


As one examines the proposals, it becomes quite 
conceivable that the unsung hero of the situation may 
be the much-maligned former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Charles F. Brannan. The Brannan plan (Am. 
5/21/49) which Candidate Eisenhower, at Kasson, 
Minn., called “moral bankruptcy,” is now about to be 
applied to wool, with the blessing, and indeed at the 
instance, of the President himself. 

The Brannan plan for allowing prices to fall to 
supply-and-demand levels, thus giving consumers a 
break, and for direct payments to producers to bring 
their return up to a fair level, is also being considered, 
according to rumor, as a last-ditch endeavor to get out 
from under the dairy-products surplus. 

This plan, roundly attacked as “socialistic,” “revolu- 
tionary” and “very dumb or downright dishonest” a 
few years ago, has now become respectable This plan 
(of which one critic in a rare pitch of invective said: 
“It shines and stinks and stinks and shines like the 
rotten mackerel in the moonlight”) was recently ad- 
vocated in a congressional hearing by a Harvard 
economist as far preferable to the President’s sliding- 
scale program. Maybe Shakespeare was not entirely 
right: a rose by another name might smell sweeter. 
Time will tell. 


PROSPECTS 


In any event, the battle of price supports will rage 
in renewed fury this election year. As for the chances 
of final adoption of the President’s variable supports, 
it is reported that the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry is divided 9 to 6 against it. The 
majority against the proposals is said to be even larger 
in the House Committee on Agriculture. 

If the matter were left to the legislators from farm 
States, regardless of party, there is no question but 
that the program would be soundly defeated. The 
Administration, however, is making a mighty effort to 
rally city folk to its point of view. Upon its success 
may depend the fate of the new program. At this 
juncture, it would appear that the program, if not yet 
a dead duck, is blessed with no extravagant life 
expectancy. 
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Moslem world 
at the crossroads 





O. M. Marashian 





The MOSLEM WORLD is at war with itself. Ris- 
ing from centuries of foreign domination and domestic 
tyranny, it has found itself caught up in a whirlpool 
of political, ideological, social and economic cross- 
currents and is desperately trying to keep its head. 

Moslems today face several sharp dilemmas. They 
must decide how they will orient themselves toward 
the old and new, Islamic isolationalism and Western 
cooperation, feudalism and democracy, and, above all, 
East and West. The problem of every Moslem nation 
is to trace a line of action which will be faithful to 
basic Islamic principles and traditions and at the 
same time go along with twentieth-century require- 
ments. 

The conflict is primarily within Moslems themselves, 
because the particular philosophy of their religion and 
centuries of static tradition make it difficult, almost 
impossible, for them to reconcile themselves to the 
changed world of today. The rising tensions, riots, 
political assassinations and coups which have taken 
place in the Middle East in the recent past, and may 
still take place, are merely manifestations of this inner 
conflict. The Moslem world is groping its way. In the 
chaos and confusion of ideas, communism, anarchy, 
Moslem traditionalism and fanaticism are fighting it 
out with Western democratic and progressive prin- 
ciples. 


NATIONALISM 


But the dominant trend is nationalism, racial and 
religious. Burning with bitter resentment against 
nineteenth-century colonialist rule and economic in- 
filtration, which they blame for all their misfortunes, 
very many Moslems continue to fear and distrust 
Westerners for religious, political, economic and even 
social reasons. 

In Iran and in certain sections of the Arab world, 
anti-Western nationalism has been fanned by fanatical 
religious leaders who have an old grudge against the 
West and want to restore the ancient glory of Islam. 
This sentiment has been exploited by feudal lords and 
corrupt politicians, who hoped to direct popular wrath 
away from their own sins and delay their own judg- 
ment day. It is cleverly manipulated at long distance 
by the Kremlin, whose agents are crawling every- 
where—in the press, the bazaars, mosques, churches 
and universities of the Middle East. 





Mr. Marashian, a resident of Beirut, Lebanon, is 
Middle East correspondent for the Worldwide Press 
Service, New York. 
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So strong is the hatred of the fanatics against West- 
ern civilization that they have formed a strange, un- 
holy alliance with the underground Communists, who 
are ruthless enemies of nationalism and religion be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Yet in the Middle East, they 
exploit Arab nationalism and Moslem fanaticism in 
their “holy struggle against the common foe of the 
oppressed peoples—Western imperialism.” Even mod- 
erate Moslems are not exempt from this temptation. “I 
hate communism,” said one Arab merchant from Pales- 
tine, now a refugee in Syria, “but if the Russians come 
here, I shall do nothing to stop them. On the contrary, 
I shall welcome them, because Britain and America 
have let us down.” 

Apart from the Communists and their hirelings, who 
want to hitch the Middle East to the Kremlin’s wagon- 
load of satellites, religious and nationalist extremists 
in the Moslem world want to be left alone by East and 
West alike. They want to keep out of defense alli- 
ances, hoping that their countries can maintain com- 
plete neutrality in a future conflict. They secretly 
believe that their day will come, when East and West 
wear each other out of existence in an atomic war. 


MODERATE COUNSELS 


Fortunately for the Middle East and the Western 
world, a saner expression of nationalism has been 
gaining ground lately in the lands surrounding the oil- 
rich, strategic Persian Gulf. Many Moslems in Syria, 
Egypt, Lebanon, Iran are beginning to discover that 
independence, economic or political, is no magic cure- 
all for ills they had hitherto blamed on Western 
colonialists. 

These men are discovering that their enemy is not 
the Westerner, but their own corrupt ruling class, rem- 
nants of the days when the Moslem world was under 
Ottoman domination. They are learning that this class 
has unleashed the anti-foreign emotions and fanatical 
fury of the ignorant masses to serve their private ends, 
to make the people forget their own misery and in- 
justices. The native aggressors raise the bogey of the 
“foreign usurper” even after the evacuation of foreign 
troops from their countries. 

Educated elements in these nations, having come in 
contact with Western civilization, science and culture, 
realize that they can regain the respect of the world 
and insure the help of the more advanced nations in 
improving themselves only if they take the initiative 
of cleaning house and proving themselves worthy of 
modern statehood. It is fortunate that only the armies 
—and not the so-called “people’s organizations”—felt 
themselves equal to the task of toppling corrupt re- 
gimes. This they did with little bloodshed and, above 
all, without giving the extremists any credit for making 
a popular revolution. If the armies had not intervened 
to take the destinies of their countries in their hands, 
the field would have been wide open for professional 
agitators and subversive agents. The outcome would 
have been civil war, or at any rate anti-Western dic- 
tatorships, in Syria, Egypt, Lebanon and Iran. 
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Because of the serfdom, political immaturity and 
high rate of illiteracy of the Middle Eastern masses, 
and the financial, social and political power of the 
feudal lords, no reform would have been possible by 
constitutional means. Any attempt to introduce reform 
with Western help would have been immediately 
branded as a “Western imperialistic maneuver.” The 
only alternative to chaos was military rule, or, as some 
people prefer to say, a “dictated democracy.” This was 
forced upon the corrupt feudal classes and the masses 
as a sort of tough training school for real democracy. 
The result has been reform, reorganization and a grad- 
ual return to stability. The new movements in the 
Arab world are not only getting rid of the local oppres- 
sors, parasites and demagogs in each country, but 
have extended this purification drive to the Arab 
League itself—a regional UN grouping of eight Arab 
countries which has dominated Arab policy toward 
Israel and the West. 

Leading the reform movement in the Moslem world 
is Egypt. Though farthest from the Soviet frontiers 
and not directly on the land route to the oil wells, re- 
fineries and pipelines around the Persian gulf, Egypt, 
as a bridgehead to Asia and Africa, is strategically 
more important to Middle Eastern defense than 
Iran, for example. Dominating the sea lane to the Far 
East, and air and land communications to Asia and 
Africa, Egypt is also leader of the Arab nations. As 
goes Egypt, so go the rest of the Arab states. 


EcypT UNDER NAGUIB 


For the time being, Egypt is in capable hands. With 
a few powerful strokes since last July 23, Gen. Mo- 
hammed Naguib, President and Prime Minister, 
backed by a powerful military junta, put an end to the 
corrupt rule of King Farouk and feudal overlords, 
checked the fanatics with strong-arm methods, banned 
the rabble-rousing political parties and pacified the 
country by collecting all arms. He forbade students 
to engage in the kind of political activity which in the 
past had been a major cause of instability. 

Instead of the highly emotional “holy war” cries of 
religious fanatics, Naguib made “Unity, Discipline, 
Work” the slogan of his army movement. He abolished 
the nobility titles of “pasha” and “bey” and brought 
down the rents on postwar housing by 15 per cent. He 
took effective measures against hundreds of civil ser- 
vants who had been guilty of graft, influence peddl- 
ing and incompetence. He limited land ownership to 
200 acres per person and slashed food prices. He dis- 
couraged the use of the red fez (tarboosh), former 
symbol of tradition and nationalism. He declared an 
austerity program for the Government. He was the 
first leader to declare that Moslems, Christians and 
Jews were equal before the law and that, as Egyptians, 
they should all work together for the country’s welfare. 

But General Naguib has to keep a wary eye on 
various opposition groups to his regime of reform and 
antisubversion. These are, first of all, the feudal over- 
lords and the royalists, now stripped of their influ- 


ence, who still want to make trouble by hiring rabble- 
rousers to embarrass Naguib at home and abroad. 
Then there are the professional politicians, now out of 
a job and without parties, who blame Naguib for their 
misfortune and look for an opening to resume their 
old games. 

Religious fanatics who are not content with Naguib’s 
moderation want him to give the “revolution” a 
wider, more fiery sense, get rid of all Western influ- 
ence, break all ties with the West. So he has to watch 
them. Egyptian Communists and fellow travelers, of 
course, though smaller in numbers than in other Mid- 
dle Eastern countries and decimated by mass arrests, 
are trying to form centers of opposition to the new 
regime. 


ForREIGN PoLicy OF THE NEw REGIMES 


In foreign policy, General Naguib and the other 
strong men who appeared on the Moslem scene in 
recent months are making no bones about where they 
stand. They are for everything which will turn their 
countries into efficient, productive nations capable of 
defending themselves. They are for the free nations 
of the West if these give them help to modernize 
and strengthen their armies and economies. But they 
are not yet willing to take a definite stand in the East- 
West conflict and contribute, as of now, their share 
of defense. 

There are a number of reasons for this hesitancy. 
Their countries are busy putting their own houses in 
order: balancing budgets, filling treasuries drained by 
lavish kings and rulers, raising living standards and 
reforming government machinery. Moreover, the new 
leaders do not as yet feel, or do not admit feeling, any 
direct threat from Soviet Russia. They are more con- 
cerned about Israeli expansion. 

Moreover, Moslem statesmen are cautious about 
taking an out-and-out pro-Western stand for fear of 
extremist reaction. They are unwilling to fall into the 
arms of the West, they say, unless the Western Powers, 
and particularly Britain and the United States, show 
signs of good will and friendship to dispel old fears 
and grudges. This can be done, in their view, by giv- 
ing Moslem countries a square deal in the United 
Nations, offering a definite solution for the Palestine 
problem, meeting their demands for self-determination 
in North Africa and extending economic and military 
aid. 

Nevertheless, responsible people in the Moslem 
world are convinced that they are part of the West. 
“Neutrality for Arab nations is a myth,” says Fadel 
Jamali, Iraqi Premier. “In the event of war, we cannot 
join the Communist bloc, because communism destroys 
all our national and religious foundations. Advocates 
of neutrality are unrealistic people.” Many other Mos- 
lem leaders take the same view, but few express it 
for fear of being called “traitors.” They have to dispel 
the thousand-year-old distrust which Moslems have 
nurtured against the West, ever since Christianity 
and Islam clashed in Spain and in the Holy Land 
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during the Crusades. This distrust and hatred were 
further entrenched when European colonizers took 
over these ancient lands and exploited them for their 
own profit. 

Serious Moslem scholars, like Taha Hussein of 
Egypt, considered the greatest living author of the 
Moslem world, have insisted time and again that 
Islam, one of the three monotheistic religions which 
sprang up in the Near East, one which adopted ancient 
Greek civilization from Europe and transmitted it 
back to Europe during its Dark Ages, was and con- 
tinues to be part of the Western world. Moslems of 
the Middle East, says Taha Hussein, are more akin, 
culturally and intellectually, to the peoples of Europe 
than to their neighbors in the Orient, such as the 
Indians or the Chinese. 

In the ideological conflict now dividing the worlc! 
into two camps, Moslem peoples therefore have = 
common cause with the West, and a common enemy. 
the enemy of all religions. 


Democracy’s “‘content”’ 





Robert C. Hartnett 





ExsewHere IN THIS ISSUE (p. 28) John Cogley 
of Commonweal replies to the editorial on “Democ- 
racy as procedure and substance” which appeared in 
this Review two weeks ago. The point of the editorial 
might be summarized by saying that “democracy,” as 
a species of the genus “political system,” has at least 
the same content as any just political system. 

Whether democracy “created” all the substantive 
rights essential to it seems to me beside the point. It 
certainly gives many of them a very specific form of 
political recognition. The only question before the 
house is whether it is true that “democracy is a 
method; it is not a content.” Adding the proposition 
“It is not a uniform set of social and political opinions” 
only shows that Bishop Donegan equated the concept 
of the content of democracy with “social and political 
opinions.” 

The content of democracy, in my understanding of 
it, embraces substantive moral values which are 
matters of objective reality, knowable as such, and not 
mere matters of opinion. Mr. Cogley recognizes the 
validity of these values just as well as any other well- 
educated Catholic. The fact remains that Bishop 
Donegan seemed to be using language suggestive of 
the subjectivism which characterizes many non- 
Catholic discussions of morality. In such discussions 
value-systems are generally regarded as matters of 
opinion, not knowable by “scientific” methods. 

The exponents of Christian democracy, it seems to 
me, might very well contest the proposition that 
“there is no such thing as democracy in the sense that 
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there are such things as nazism, communism, facism, 
etc.” However, this raises the question of what an 
“ideology” is, as contrasted with a political philosophy. 
The present writer took a fling at defining the differ- 
ence in Chapter II, “Ideological Guide Through World 
Chaos,” of the America Press booklet on Education 
for International Understanding (70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 25¢). But let us get back to the 
question of the content of democracy. 

A great variety of meanings and connotations have 
unquestionably clustered around the term “democ- 
racy.” It is at once a form of government, a set of 
goals, a system of beliefs and a way of life. Even as 
a “method,” democracy has many meanings. Neverthe- 
less—and this is the epitome of the present discussion— 
democracy cannot subsist without an agreed-upon 
body of beliefs: in man’s moral equality, innate dig- 
nity, intelligence, free will, natural inclination to the 
good and his at once individual and social nature. 
Other forms of government can subsist without such 
a set of beliefs. 

In fact, the form of government and the kind of 
society any people has are very closely connected with 
its philosophy of man. “Mass” democracy, for example, 
is, in my opinion, a form of pseudo-democracy based 
on a pseudo-philosophy of human nature. Pope Pius 
XII in his 1944 Christmas Message on democracy 
pointed out certain characteristics any democracy 
must have to be in conformity with Christian philoso- 
phy. He went even further than that: he declared that 
“two rights which democracies guarantee to their 
citizens” seem today to be essential to any just form 
of government. These are that citizens shall have “full 
freedom to set forth their own views of the duties and 
sacrifices imposed upon them” and that they will “not 
be compelled to obey without being heard.” For this 
reason, he said “the democratic form of government 
appears to many a postulate of nature imposed by 
reason itself.” Does this not mean that democracy has, 
and must have, a philosophical content? 

It will be objected, no doubt, that a great many 
citizens in modern democracies—let’s say, for the sake 
of argument, a majority—have no clear conception of 
the natural-law philosophy upon which the validity of 
the democratic system ultimately rests. This assump- 
tion is at best doubtful. An instinct for the natural-law 
philosophy is part of man’s nature. 

But passing over this question, it can certainly be 
said, in a happy phrase of Jacques Maritain, that to 
have a sound democracy people must recognize at 
least “the value and sensibleness of the Christian con- 
ception of freedom, social progress and the political 
establishment.” In his Man and the State, Professor 
Maritain has succinctly stated the view the present 
writer is defending: 


For a society of free men implies basic tenets 
which are at the core of its very existence. A gen- 
uine democracy implies a fundamental agreement 
between minds and wills on the basis of life in 
common; it is aware of itself and of its principles, 
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and it must be capable of defending and promot- 
ing its own conception of social and political life; 
it must bear within itself a common human creed, 
the creed of freedom (University of Chicago 
Press, 1951, p. 109). 


One can certainly prescind from this consensus and 
view democracy as a mere form of government. But 
there is an old scholastic axiom that “to prescind is 
not to deny.” 

The moral quality of a democracy, the criterion 
whereby to judge whether it is good or bad, just or 
unjust, lies in the extent to which both its procedural 
and its substantive law conform to the demands of 
justice and prudence. In case after case our courts 


evaluate the justice of legislation in terms of the moral 
principles of the “common human creed” on which 
these United States—and “any nation so comceived and 
so dedicated”—are founded. 

The unanimous decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the Oregon school case back in 1925 is an excellent 
example. The precise question before the court was 
new. The justices were guided by fundamental prin- 
ciples of right which they believed to be imbedded in 
our democratic system. This core of moral beliefs in 
our constitutional tradition is its very heart. 

To my mind, democracy must either teach it or 
make sure that it is taught. There seems to be pretty 
general agreement on that proposition today. 











High schools 
and reading 





Sister Mary Pauline Grady 





It seems to me that the only kind of school that can 
produce after-graduation readers is a school that con- 
tributes more than most do to mental maturity. It is 
taken for granted that schools help minds to mature, 
yet the present high-school practice, growing out of 
the adult state of mind toward adolescents, militates 
mightily against such maturing. 

Adult reading by the inglorious 17 per cent men- 
tioned in Father Gardiner’s article (Am. 1/30, p. 447- 
8) struggles not merely against inertia and the hectic 
business of gaining a livelihood, but against a lack of 
true spiritual independence and fiber in most of our 
graduates. It is true that “you can’t make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear,” and neither can you expect all 
students to mature equally. Yet there is no use putting 
artificial educational devices in the way. I believe that 
the philosophy behind the teaching of literature in 
high school needs in many cases to be completely 
reassessed, 

Much of this fuss about the “teen-ager” and the 
“adolescent” seems to me like giving a number to the 
hall between two rooms. Adolescence is a more or less 
stormy passage from childhood to adulthood, not a 
state in its own right to be contemplated with horror, 
delight or contempt. A teacher needs to meditate night 
and day on the essential integrity and unassailable 
uniqueness of each high-school student. He needs to 
work night and day toward helping each individual 
student to form his adult relationship with God, him- 
self and his neighbor. Education is still best described 
in terms of a good teacher at one end of a log and a 
good student at the other. It is a personal urging to 
self-development, largely by an exemplification of its 
fruits. Literature, like every other subject, must not be 
embalmed in formulae, but made an immediate, per- 
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sonal experience, worth repeating when the teacher is 
not looking. 

The statement, then, of our problem would read: 
reading is an experience against the full enjoyment of 
which present high-school practice often militates. 
Practically and in detail, how do I document that 
statement, and what do I suggest to remedy it? 

How often as a librarian have I dealt with lively, 
well-endowed youngsters who come in before a free 
day for “something really good to read, not just for an 
assignment .. .” By and large, the very term “assigned 
reading,” while at short view it seems to assure ex- 
posure to reading experience, is psychologically bad. 
More demanding than a set list, but also far more 
effective, is personalized guidance in the choice of 
reading. Actually, the books the high-school students 
who are potential adult leader-readers pick on their 
own are often of a very high caliber. Often they are 
problem books more difficult and far more developing 
than one would feel like demanding on a required 
reading list. This is not true of the poor readers, but 
it is definitely true of the leader-readers I know. Com- 
pare Abbey of Evolayne, Mass of Brother Michael, 
We Who Died Last Night, First Port of Call, Woman 
of the Pharisees, Too Late the Phalarope, The Loved 
One, with Romola, Little Dorrit, Lorna Doone, or 
even Tale of Two Cities and David Copperfield . . . 
which of these two sets of books would you suggest for 
the maturing process of high-school students? 

As for books like Joy and Heart of the Matter and 


Sister Mary Pauline, Ad.PP.S., is librarian at St. 
Teresa Academy, East St. Louis, Ill. 
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Those Other People, it takes a good deal of leading 
for even excellent readers in high school to “get” these 
books. That brings me to the second point of my 
documentation. 

It is presumed that high-school students must be 
protected from reading about life beyond the chaper- 
oned modesty and peace of a protected girlhood or 
boyhood. Yet if we looked into the lives of our students 
beyond that artifical picture-frame stage which is the 
schoolroom, and saw them in the reality of their home- 
setting, we should find many of them face to face 
with the terrible problems from which we try to 
shield them in their reading. This is not to say that 
we should give over guidance and throw them unpre- 
pared into reading beyond their present state of ma- 
turity. We do not leave them unprepared for other 
major future life-situations. At least we try to co- 
operate with their families in preparing them for life 
by proper instruction and formation. Is reading any 
exception? In the plethora of modern reading material, 
some of it filthy and much of it shallow, we haven't 
encouraged pupils to form a philosophy of 
reading. How could we, while we offered 
them watered-down, graded-vocabulary stuff 
with little challenge or question in it? 

Here the English teacher’s shoe pinches 
badly. “Nemo dat quod non habet.” I do not - 
know the statistics, if they are available, but 
far too many American teachers do not have a univer- 
sity education. No teachers’ college can of itself pro- 
vide the maturing influence of philosophy and the- 
ology. And the majority of teachers I have been able 
to observe do not themselves read mature books con- 
sistently and fruitfully. Every time a group of teachers 
of English or librarians gets together, two opposing 
battalions form immediately on the subject of student 
reading. Here in the St. Louis area the battle rages 
over what type of book our Student Library Guild 
conferences are to use for their book-discussion meet- 
ings. Though few teachers declare nowadays for the 
baptized Pollyanna type of Catholic book, some are 
horrified at sordid elements in life wholesomely pre- 
sented, unless the book has the hoary antiquity of 
Macbeth or Othello to defend it. Certainly, there is an 
obligation for teachers of literature to deepen their 
own grasp in this field. 

Personalized assignments, then, and a broad and 
adequate literary philosophy on the teacher’s or libra- 
rian’s part can do much. Yet there is more to do. The 
figures in Father Gardiner’s article show that three 
times as many English as American adults read on 
their own, although far fewer of the English ever go 
to high school. Would this suggest that high-school 
literature in some way lessens rather than strengthens 
intellectual curiosity? This may, I believe, be a true 
inference, and I think that, if it is, the reason is the 
heresy of equality in American education. 

Not in talent, but in opportunity, are men equal. 
Why do we so often, forgetting this, neglect the capa- 
ble? In the hue and cry over the non-readers (who 
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won't read anyhow and will be happy to be followers 
of the leaders, if only we develop leaders ), the leader- 
readers are not stimulated to capacity. Why do we 
sometimes hear, “I’ve read my five,” instead of “I’ve 
got interested in satire, after Don Quixote and The 
Loved One and Animal Farm, What would be some- 
thing along that line that I could read next?” This 
inner motivation is as superior to the exterior prodding 
of a booklist as man is above machine. 

And it is surprising how the lazy, middle-of-the-road 
pupils, who can read but won't, respond to organized, 
tailor-made reading assignments. I am thinking of a 
certain eleventh-grade girl, with a good mind and a 
good soul, but for the moment finding school just a 
necessary inconvenience—to be tolerated, unavoidably, 
but conceded no enthusiasm. It took her just two 
nights to finish Tin Flute, whose pathetic little hero- 
ine, over-hungry for love, “does a moral tailspin” 
before righting herself at the book’s close. The girl's 
reaction? “This girl,” she said, “was ruined by one 
weak moment, and covered her sin by marrying a man 
who loves her dearly, but a man she is using 
merely to cover up her sin . . . This is not 
love...” 

- A good follow-up might include A Tree 

Grows in Brooklyn, showing a character that 
stays morally good in similar circumstances; 
Abbey of Evolayne, pointing up the sacred- 
ness of marriage; Joy, portraying the other fuller dedi- 
cation of spiritual love. The last might prove a stickler 
for this particular student, but she who up till now 


‘had been only moderately interested will read and 


read avidly for an intrinsic motive rather than merely 
for class credit. 

Since English teachers have their limitations of time 
and energy and cannot always manage such com- 
pletely personalized care, an excellent technique is to 
work out lists of books of several levels of maturity 
and difficulty on various historical periods or spiritual 
and moral problems. An illustration is the method fol- 
lowed in our high school in readings in English litera- 
ture. The period lists include books with medieval, 
Elizabethan, Puritan, Romantic and Victorian as well 


as modern background or significance. A class reads ' 


largely from the particular list equivalent to the class- 
work in that period of literature, with personalized 
exceptions as needed. The report consists of class dis- 
cussion of the period as presented in the various books, 
or comments on the value and difficulty of particular 
books. Sometimes an outstanding class makes a tape 
recording which is offered to another section of the 
same subject as a book-selection aid. 

Good readers may skim several surface “adolescent” 
books or read thoroughly one difficult one. The pres- 
sure is for experience, for ideas, not for a longer or 
shorter list scrambled together under the heading 
“books I have reported on.” 

The problem that arises when any reader meets a 
suggestive passage in a book that may well be good 
for him, or enjoyable to him, may become acute for 
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high-school pupils just coming into the brave new 
world of adulthood. The teacher owes his pupils a 
good general knowledge of the normal ethical reac- 
tion to such passages, along with sound counsel, if 
sought. 

Pupils should be encouraged not to fear or condemn, 
but at the same time to drop like a hot coal anything 
that really is morally bothersome to them. They should 
realize that their very sensitiveness is a creature of 
God, pleasing to Him, but to be subjected to right 
reason. At the same time, and most urgently, all false 
prudery untrue to our Western cultural heritage must 
be recognized as a throwback to a narrow Puritan 
tradition which we should certainly by this time have 
outgrown. 

It is no solution to the problem of immoral reading 
to leave the lines between good and evil hazy. With 
excellent reviews like Best Sellers and the literary 
magazines, students can be taught to check their read- 
ing material and to mature their own judgments by 
comparing them with maturer folks’ ideas. Unless 
reading presents the challenge to growth, do not 
young people do well to class it as strictly for cripples, 
“wallflowers” and “squares”? 

With the attempt to teach students to read more 
mature books, one soon meets youngsters whose first 
contact with this sort of thing upsets them. One can 
never force growth or risk harm to a young soul. Yet 
one’s own maturity can help such a girl or boy into a 
more adult reaction. Here again, the teacher’s deep 
respect for the personal integrity of the pupil will 
prevent harm. 

Granted personalized assignments, a broad and ma- 
ture philosophy of literature and a real attempt at 
personal motivation of student reading, there still re- 
mains the problem of presentation in literature classes. 
Literature classes are the making or breaking of 
readers for the future. Poor readers come to a litera- 
ture class to profit by sharing in a classroom experi- 
ence enriched by more talented students. They can be 
carried along by group participation and the assign- 
ments adjusted to their needs. But the classroom ex- 
perience deserves to be a rich one. 

There must be, it seems to me, less verbal finesse, 
and more real reading. To motivate this, teachers must 
themselves recognize literature as an ever-reborn ex- 
perience, a relived joy or sorrow, great because real 
and true beyond limits of time and space. TV and 3-D, 
for example, are part of our present literary scene, and 
should be pressed into service for interpretative work, 
not by wasting an amount of class time on them, but 
by comparison. 

TV is a natural for realizing the short scenes of 
Macbeth, Act V. Merely reading the play “live,” with 
“The camera returns to Birnam Wood” or “Now it is 
focused on Dunsinane castle” recalls some of the ex- 
citement of novelty that Shakespeare’s audience felt 
in the new and wonderfully flexible stage of the Globe 
when Macbeth was played the first time. Bebop is an 
obvious parallel to the anguished search for a word 


that every great writer experiences. Seen for what it is, 
a faddish attempt at vivid speech, it clarifies for young 
minds the plain fact that literature, too, is a constant 
searching for vivid speech, and a successful one. 

Literature classes, I believe, should be lively, in- 
formal, full of bad acting, in the sense in which GKC 
said that whatever is worth doing is worth doing badly. 
The very nature of great literature is that it has re- 
sisted embalming. 

A related point: in a country where the cardinal 
facts about life here and hereafter are hazy to over 
half the population, surely a true sense of humor and 
of satire must reign in the classroom where these 
things are known. Belloc’s Cautionary Verses, Waugh’s 
Loved One, Lancaster’s Saracen’s Head—all puncture 
that unctuous solemnity which no adolescent ever 
breathes easily. At the risk of leaving some of the 
embalmed sweets of literature—dates, facts, authors’ 
lives—in the mortuary, literature classes ought to have 
their own special gaiety of tone. 

It may also be necessary to provide some of the 
contemplative quiet needed for serious reading. It is 
better to give class time to discussion and even to 
silent reading than to encourage mental dishonesty. 
In asking students to read certain types of material 
outside class, in competition with the hectic state 
induced into some young lives by the recreational 
and educational treadmill of activities, we may be do- 
ing just that. A taste of the joy of quiet reading now 
and then in class fulfils at least the first part of the 
proverb. One can bring the horse to water—and the 
majority of normal horses know what to do, once they 
are there. 


Falcon, Come Falling 


“Once on the door of a barn I saw a kestrel 
nailed alive . . .-—Bishop Prohaszka. 


Out of the sun-flame and falling of fire, 

On freely wild wings the great Falcon rides; 
Lovely in light, how he gleams! how he glides! 
On rippling of wind in the tremulous gyre. 


Now dark in the shadows of shame and deceit 
The hunters lie lurking, the hunters crouch low, 
And the stiff arrow strains in the arrogant bow 
Till it leaps like a hound, O dreadfully fleet. 


Falcon, come falling with flames in your eyes, 

O clean are the clouds from whence you descend; 
Thou Beauty unloosed! shall earth be the end 

To sheerest of joy and freedom of skies? 


The hunters come gloating in unholy glee, 

Bones they have broken, his wings they have spread, 
And the blood of the Falcon is running all red— 
They are nailing him, nailing him fast to the tree. 


Tuomas P. McDONNELL 
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War or peace—two views 





PERPETUAL WAR FOR 
PERPETUAL PEACE 





Edited by Harry Elmer Barnes. Caxton 
Printers. 679p. $6 


According to Harry Elmer Barnes, 
editor, and contributor of the introduc- 
tory and concluding chapters of Per- 
petual War for Perpetual Peace, the 
list of American historians, editors and 
publishers who have sold their souls 
and their pens to the manipulators of 
a conspiracy to suppress the truth 
about American history since 1914 is 
appalling. Among them are, to name 
a few, Morison, Miller and Langer of 
Harvard, Bemis of Yale, Nevins of Co- 
lumbia, Bailey of Stanford, Carleton 
Hayes, Quincy Wright, Drew Middle- 
ton, Gordan A. Craig, Walter Millis, 
S. E. Gleason. 

These and many others are Court 
Historians, and/or hatchet men, and/ 
or members of a Smearbund, and/or 
“inciters to global crusades.” Indeed, 
any one who has adversely criticized 
the historical writings of any of the 
contributors to this volume (Wm. H. 
Chamberlin, P. L. Greaves, Jr., G. A. 
Lundberg, G. Morgenstern, W. L. 
Neumann, F. R. Sanborn, C. C. Tan- 
sill) is so classified. 

The present reviewer, for instance, 
finds that his review of Tansill’s Back 
Door to War was “a rather bitter 
attack” that appeared in AMERICA, 
“one of the leading political organs of 
Jesuit Catholic journalism” (p.48). 

These eight contributors, “the out- 
standing living revisionist historians, 
social scientists and publicists,” hold 
that 


for the sad state of the world 
today, the entry of the United 
States into two world wars has 
played a larger role than any 
other single factor (p. 6; empha- 
sis added). 


However, the burden of the chapters 
is on our diplomatic events since 1933: 
the road to war in Europe (Tansill); 
F. D. R.’s frustration in Europe (San- 
born); how U. S. policy toward Japan 
contributed to the Pacific war (Neu- 
mann); the back door to the Pacific 
war (Tansill); the actual road to Pearl 
Harbor (Morgenstern) ; the Pearl Har- 
bor investigations (Greaves); the 
bankruptcy of U. S. policy (Cham- 
berlin); American policy in the light 
of national interest (Lundberg). 

In these chapters the reader will 
find a restatement of their findings and 
opinions previously published in their 
books. In some cases reprinting of their 
writings would be more accurate, for 
I notice that the first thirty pages 
(81-111) of Tansill’s first contribution 


are the same, paragraph by paragraph 
(with a few minor changes), as pages 
10-38 of his Back Door to War. 

The volume has the advantage of 
presenting between two covers the 
position of the revisionists. They pre- 
sent a record of unrelieved deceits and 
blunders. The editor is certain that 
this indictment is quite definitive, 
although he protests that the authors 
have been denied access to the primary 
sources (pp. 16, 629). I can not recall 
that this has ever before been achieved 
in the annals of historical writing. 

But revelation of blunders and de- 
ceits is not their ultimate objective. 
They are violently opposed to the 
principles and practices of a sane and 
sound international order and organi- 
zation as stressed by Pius XII and his 
predecessors—principles and practices 
that are not for the ideal order but for 
the nations of the twentieth century. 
Obliquely they are arguing against 
papal directives on the international 
order. They want to prove that politi- 
cal isolationism or continentalism, 
which reserves to the United States 
“complete freedom of action” (p. 560) 
and was enjoyed during “the liber- 
tarian American dream of pre-1914 
days” (p. 629), was and still remains 
the best for us and presumably for 
every nation. 

They are, however, strangely silent 
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on our first major departure from that 
policy: the Treaty of Paris (1898) that 
made the United States a Far Eastern 
Power. They will not admit the valid- 
ity of an “aggressor nation” in inter- 
national relations; it is a dangerous 
myth (p. 63). They do not want the 
American people to accept “the new 
scholastic theory of more or less ‘collec- 
tive’ warfare against an alleged aggres- 
sor” (Sanburn, p. 194). They would 
have us believe that the United States 
is just as guilty of plotting and waging 
aggressive war and the mass murder 
of soldiers and civilians as the Nazis 
(Chamberlin, p. 534). 

One wonders why the name of Pius 
XII was omitted from the advocates 
of “global crusading.” Has he not ad- 
vocated an international organization 
empowered “to smother in its germinal 
state any threat of isolated or collec- 
tive aggression” (Christmas Message, 
1944)? Readers of the volume should 
bear in mind a salutary observation of 
the editor: “Ample footnotes are no 
guarantee of accuracy or objectivity” 
(p. 58). Wittman L. Lucey 








THE CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR 





By Raymond Aron. Doubleday. 379p. 
$5 


The political and economic commen- 
tator for the French newspaper Le 
Figaro has an encyclopedic knowledge 
of our tortured century. He is not doc- 
trinaire. He has no illusions; passion 
has been drained out of him. At times 
one feels that M. Aron is conducting 
an expert autopsy on the Old World. 
The will to live, however, is worth 
something. Though it cannot eliminate 
the perils that are to be our daily lot 
for years, M. Aron thinks it can give us 
a better chance of overcoming them. 

This is the mood of the present 
volume—austere, highly intellectual, 
humorless. M. Aron is continually ask- 
ing rhetorical questions. For instance: 
can Europe live? 

The hopes of the liberals of 
seeing a new world system of 
convertible currencies and of free 
trade do not seem any nearer of 
realization than the hopes of the 
Stalinists of a sudden collapse of 
the American and the world eco- 
nomic system. 


Can Europe unite? 


The European idea [of unity] 
is empty, it has neither the tran- 
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scendence of Messianic ideolo- 
gies nor the immanence of con- 
crete patriotism. It was created 
by intellectuals, and that fact ac- 
counts at once for its genuine 
appeal to the mind and its feeble 
echo in the heart. 


Has Europe a historic vitality? 

A somewhat longer answer is re- 
quired here. Historians and sociologists 
have not identified all the causes of 
the greatness and decline of civiliza- 
tions. M. Aron calls attention to some 
of the most obvious, and therefore 
superficial, causes of European de- 
cadence: the weakness of the parlia- 
mentary regimes, the conservatism of 
the democratic socialisms, the diff- 
culty of balancing possible exports 
against desired imports, the loss of 
accumulated wealth, the rupture of 
ties with other continents, the histori- 
cal desire to form larger units, and 
the resistance by the interests and 
traditions bound up with national 
states. 

All these causes are real, M. Aron 
believes, but none is decisive. The 
essential one probably escapes objec- 
tive grasp. Every social order is one 
of the possible solutions to a problem 
that is not scientific but human, the 
problem of community life. Every civi- 
lization is animated by beliefs that 
transcend reason. 
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Again the questions. Are Europeans 
still capable of practising the subtle 
art required by liberal communities? 
Have they retained faith in their own 
system of values? 


We ask these questions, to 
which history alone will reply, 
merely so as not to be charged 
with the simplicity of economists 
or generals who believe blindly in 
their statistics of steel, divisions 
or tanks. Wealth and weapons 
are not enough to decide the fate 
of nations. 


Though all of us are faced with the 
possibility of a global war of unlimited 
violence, we agree with M. Aron that 
there is nevertheless something to be 
said for the will to live. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Two Louis—fact, fiction 





THE SPLENDID CENTURY 





By W. H. Lewis. Sloane. 306p. $5 


This book is subtitled “Life in the 
France of Louis XIV,” and deals with 
various facets of seventeenth-century 
France. The life of court, town and 
country, of the soldier and the galley- 
slave and the medical world are here 
~all marked with the influence of the 
magnificent, imperious monarch of 
Versailles. 

W. H. Lewis writes with wit and 
insight, and with affection for the sub- 
ject which has become his special field 
of study since retirement from the 
Army Service Corp. His style and ap- 
proach are somewhat reminiscent of 
Frederick Lewis Allen’s studies of 
twentieth-century America. 

He has apparently based his re- 
search largely on the memoirs, letters 
and diaries of the period. There are no 
footnotes, and the bibliography ap- 
pears as “Notes for Further Reading” 
on each chapter. His treatment of the 
subject has been “selective rather than 
comprehensive,” preferring to “keep 
to tracks and bridlepaths rather than 
to ride post on the highway.” All in 
all, he has produced a book interesting 
alike to the general reader and to the 
student of the period. 

I presume that Mr. Lewis is, like 
his brother C. S. Lewis, an Anglican; 
unlike his brother, he is no theologian. 
He nevertheless tackles manfully a 
discussion of the Church in seven- 
teenth-century France, plunging into 
the morass of Gallicanism, Quietism, 
Jansenism and what he calls “for want 
of a better name” Jesuitism. He comes 
off very creditably, at least on the 
side of impartiality. In completeness 
he suffers somewhat, for he avoids, 
probably wisely, the theological side 
of the questions, and confines his at- 


tention to the maneuvers of the vari- 
ous combatants. 

His comments on the persecution of 
the Huguenots are equally impartial. 
Responsibility for this, he remarks, lay 
probably not with any one person or 
group, but with France as a whole, for 
once acting in unison. “Hapless and 
helpless victims” though the Hugue- 
nots were at the time, the memory of 
their terrors in the religious wars was 
fresh in every mind, and the extirpa- 
tion of the heretics became the com- 
mon object. 

It is Mr. Lewis’ style—that clear, 
lucid British style, with its biting turn 
of phrase—that makes his work so 
thoroughly enjoyable. He describes 
Louis XIV, “whose heart was ever 
filled with a generous warmth of emo- 
tion at the sight of self-sacrifice in 
others.” Mazarin is “this softly smil- 
ing, humble, deferential man, this 
piece of iron painted to look like a 
lath.” Richelieu, on granting the 
license for the first French newspaper, 
informs the editor that he himself will 
write the political leading article in 
each issue, “which he proceeded to 
do, except when he compelled the un- 
fortunate Louis XIV to write them 
for him.” M. STREET THORNE 


THE SPIDER KING 





By Lawrence Schoonover. Macmillan. 
403p. $3.95 


If there is a difference between bio- 
graphical fiction and fictionalized bi- 
ography, it would seem to be that the 
latter adds the perspective of history 
and loses the immediacy of fiction. 
The Spider King, despite feeble ges- 
tures in the direction of biographical 
fiction, is fictionalized biography. 

But Louis XI, wise, sickly, cour- 
ageous, superstitious king of France, 
is an interesting subject for a biog- 
raphy. His career is varied and color- 
ful enough to carry the reader through 
a book which is neither subtle nor 
brilliant and would have benefited by 
prudent editing. 

Louis XI was an epileptic, a fact 
used by the author as the key to the 
king’s character and the explanation 
of many of the events of his life. He 
makes Louis the embodiment of the 
new nationalism which, with gun- 
powder, became the dominant force in 
15th-century Europe. The interpreta- 
tion is interesting and gives the book 
a unity it would not otherwise have. 

Yet there is a certain superficiality 
in Mr. Schoonover’s approach that 
makes one wish he would be more 
interested in his characters as people. 
Most of them are adequately sketched, 
but none of them is etched deeply 
enough to linger long in the reader’s 
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title, Ancient Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart. $2.75 
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imagination. In fact, it seemed to this 
reader that Mr. Schoonover would 
have done better to write a straight 
biography and skip the fiction. 

But the author was not writing 
serious biography. He is more inter- 
ested in the glamour than the signifi- 
cance of the story he tells. It will not 
surprise us if this becomes a_best- 
seller. It has all the marks of a best- 
seller—a lot of people can read it, and 
most can read into it, philosophically, 
politically, religiously, anything they 
want. DEMETRIUS MANOousOsS 
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By Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. Nor- 
ton. 333p. $3.75 


In this, their latest book, the Over- 
streets have joined forces and their 
labors have resulted in a collection of 
essays on the general topic of emo- 
tional health. The book is not intended 
to be a systematic study of mental 
hygiene but does contain many of the 
notions met in the standard texts on 
that subject. There is a wealth of 
literary citation and not infrequent 
use is made of biblical quotation and 
allusion. Many things are so well said 
that their happy phrasing tends to 
persist in memory. — 

The thought-content of the book is 
briefly this: “the attitudes and be- 
haviors of the problem person that 
keep him at odds with life are not his 
alone but ours in a minor degree” 
(p. 26). Our “mistakes differ in de- 
gree from those of the deeply dis- 
turbed person but resemble them in 
kind” (p. 83). Thus the milestones 
that a disturbed person passes in his 
return to mental health highlight the 
elements that should be striven for by 
a normal personality. 

Among the criteria of emotional 
health are the following: resiliency, 
or the ability to recover from deep 
hurt; a healthy self-acceptance that 
does not demand too much or too little 
from the individual, or too much or 
too little from the world in the way 
of response; a sense of humor and an 
ability to laugh even at oneself; a 
sense of belonging, which is in con- 
trast to the “alienation” of the troubled 
person, who is deeply and fearfully 
alone. 

Further criteria are: a sense of in- 
dependence and flexibility, in place of 
the rigidity of the disturbed indiv- 
idual in areas usually kept open for 
spontaneity and inventiveness; a liking 
for people—indeed, a power of greatly 
caring or loving, for those consumed 
by anxiety and inner conflict cannot 
risk the plunge into great caring. 
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Familiarity with two of Dr. Over. 
street’s former books, The Mature 
Mind and The Great Enterprise, pro.- 
vides good background for a critically 
alert reading of The Mind Alive. Here 
too are found indications that the 
authors hold that truth is relative and 
that they grossly exaggerate man’s 
self-sufficiency. A book which pre. 
supposes these erroneous positions 
cannot be fundamentally satisfactory, 
even if it were not marred by repeti- 
tiousness and rambling development, 

The authors lack a true apprecia- 
tion of the spiritual nature of man and 
of his relation to God. For them man 
seems to be a creature of time alone 
and must achieve his emotional health 
through mere earthly motivation. A 
casual perusal might not reveal this 
defect, since the term “God” is em- 
ployed and considerable use is made 
of Sacred Scripture. 

This seeming bow to orthodoxy is 
nullified by interpretations that ex- 
clude anything other-worldly. Their 
fundamental naturalism is suggested in 
these texts: “We do not need to tran- 
scend our human nature to live a good 
life.” To think of life as “a vale of 
tears’ is not to promote emotional 
health. It is “human emotions that are 
available to the creative mind... and 
they are good enough.” 

The aid we may seek and expect is 
all on the naturalistic, temporal plane, 
A person with permeative faith be- 
lieves that 

where his strength leaves off, 
borrowed strength will be avail- 
able: that of parent, brother, sis- 
ter, friend, fellow-worker, gen- 
erous stranger or inspiring prede- 
cessor. 


Indeed, experiences of “loss, pain, 
weakness, loneliness are contained 
within time—have endings as well as 
beginning—and there can be expecta- 
tion of living beyond them.” There 
is small solace here for the cancer pa- 
tient who realizes that only death wil 
end his pain. 

Difficult spirituality is seemingly in- 
culeated: “Love your enemies.” We 
fulfil this injunction by “sharing types 
of experiences that make human be 
ings get along with one another, Jearm 
to like one another, and in time, per- 
haps, even love one another.” 

This is pollyannaish sentimentality. 
I can love my enemy only from spiti- 
tual motives—because he comes from 
God as I do and has the same God as 
his eternal destiny. Even so, this com- 
mand of Christ is difficult for human 
nature, and on the natural level I am 
not going to share any “types of ex- 
periences” with my enemy. Without 4 
supernatural viewpoint I am likely to 
put him on the receiving end of “ex 
periences” he won't find pleasant. 
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“There but for the grace of God 
go I” (p. 305). The phrase epitomizes 
human weakness, Christian humility 
and the acknowledgement of de- 
pendence on a real, existing, all-pow- 
erful God. What meaning it can have 
for the Overstreets is a mystery. They 
mav have mastered the “new insights 
of psychology and psychotherapy” but 
they show no signs of even suspecting 
that their present position, since in- 
complete, must be complemented by 
an objectively adequate philosophy of 
life. 

A sense of humor is indicative of 
emotional soundness. Most of young 
America would, I think, pass this test 
and reassure the Overstreets if they 
heard the following sentence: “If a 
boy fans out in the ninth inning when 
a decent strike [sic] might have made 
the game a tie, he is not being re- 
gressively unhealthy if all he wants 
is to get away from the gang for a 
while.” Come in off the lake, Doctors. 

REGINALD R. LEFEBVRE 





I] FLEW FOR THE FUHRER 





By Heinz Knoke. Translated by John 
Ewing. Holt. 213p. $3 


The only false note in this book is the 
title. Heinz Knoke flew and fought 
because he was a German and it was 
his duty. Like most Germans, he did 
not question his leaders. Like most 
good military men, he is not a philoso- 
pher. But he was a superb pilot and 
for this reason he is alive today, a use- 
ful citizen in the new West Germany. 

For four years he and his Messer- 
schmitt were as one being. For two 
years, almost day after day, he rose to 
meet the oncoming Tommies and 
Yanks. Time after time his corkscrew 
climb took him out of a tight spot. He 
was wounded twice, but in each case 
quickly returned to fly and fight and 
lead his decimated squadron. He 
downed fifty-four Allied planes before 
being permanently crippled—ironically 
by a land mine. 

This is a tale of one who to his mates 
must have been a prince of pilots. 
He tells it in the form of a diary with 
a direct simplicity that is exhilarating. 
Sometimes a reader can easily forget 
that the boy in the other airplane is an 
American. There is a chivalry seldom 
displayed in war today in the meeting 
on the ground between Knoke and the 
Thunderbolt pilot after each had de- 
stroyed the other’s plane and both 
parachuted to safety. 

There is no bitterness in this book, 
no resentment. Knoke is sustained by 
pride in a job well done, a feeling such 
as permeates the story of our own Con- 
federacy. Hitler and his methods are 


hardly mentioned, and a congratula- 
tory midnight call from Goering is 
treated humorously. The author shows 
emotion only when speaking of the 
Russian advance. 

In this book the U. S. Air Force 
veteran who flew into Germany can 
meet the men who made the task so 
hard for him. Joun D. Hayes 





THE BLUE CHIP 





By Ysabel Rennie. 
$3.50 


Harper. 307p. 


The following passage, which occurs 
in the third chapter of this novel, tells 
us a great deal about the book: 


Arizona is air and distance and 
latent color. At noon all you can 
see is the endless horizon, shim- 
mering through the heat waves. 
The earth is ashen, its only vis- 
ible signs of color the flat blue 
haze where earth and sky come 
together. But when the sun drops 
in the sky, it pours red over the 
earth, leaving shadows only in 
the clefts and canyons. The shad- 
ows rise and spread like a tide 
of ink, until at the end only the 
sky shows embers. An Arizona 
night is blackness with diamonds 
in it. 


For the central figure of the story 
is Arizona itself, and—as the quota- 
tion indicates—the author possesses 
a sensitivity to the auras of nature and 
to language as well. 

But if the dominant figure is geo- 
graphical, the characters who move 
across her terrain are not neglected; 
they emerge as real, understandable 
people. Narrated by ten-year-old 
Tommy Packer, the story traces the 
fortunes of his family as he grows 
to maturity. We meet his father, a 
mining engineer who dreams obses- 
sively of the fortune—the “blue chip’— 
he will one day acquire through his 
prospecting. Tommy’s mother, a wiser, 
deeper soul, leads her life of sad 
resignation. And there is Uncle Jake, 
a kind of early West W. C. Fields, 
raconteur supreme, strutting about 
with ebony cane and gold watch 
chain, telling tall tales of Indian mas- 
sacres and female conquests, dream- 
ing, too, of the eventual big bon- 
anza. Only, when he finally obtains 
it, he discovers that he has spent his 
life chasing a grand delusion. 

The mood is one of fond nostalgia, 
the tone personal but not intimate. 
The ten-year-old narrator does not 
delve into introspection or the prob- 
lems of growing up. Rather he serves 
as the medium through which others 
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are seen. The book is, I suspect, a bit 
too rambling, too anecdotal in style, 
to achieve any great success. It lacks 
the suspense of a well-knit plot cen- 
tering on a single idea, or the sense 
of immediacy which a novel dealing 
with modern events can give. It is, 
none the less, a thoughtful, humorous 
work, filled with authentic flavor that 
could only stem from first-hand ex- 
perience. 

All in all, the book casts a gentle, 
knowing eye upon a vivid scene in 
America’s past, and the view provides 
a distinct pleasure. 

RicuHarp C, CROowLEY 





CATHOLIC SHRINES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





By Francis Beauchesne Thornton. Wil- 
fred Funk. 340p. $4.75 


What can one do about a Marian Year 
pilgrimage if time is limited? One 
could make of the project a unique 
vacation by getting in the car, or city 
bus, and visiting one of the many 
shrines of Our Lady in the United 
States or Canada. To locate the shrines 
is simple, thanks to Fr. Thornton’s 
valuable guide. Manhattanites, for ex- 
ample, can take a subway to the Shrine 
of Our Lady of Pellevoisin, in St. 
Paul’s Church, East 117 St., or to the 
Church of Notre Dame, on Morning- 
side Heights. And in Brooklyn, there 
is the Grotto Shrine of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. 

The 119 shrines described in the 
book and illustrated with handsome 
photographs are grouped according to 
locale and spotted on maps that ac- 
company the text: Northeast, West 
Coast, Southwest, South, Midwest and 
Canada. No exhaustive coverage has 
been attempted. The enterprising pil- 
grim will find countless unlisted small 
grottos and academic shrines along his 
way. 

Foremost is the unfinished national 
shrine at Washington, where one day 
the patron of the United States, under 
her title of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, will be fittingly honored. Rich 
ornamentation already installed in 
crypts and sanctuaries gives a fore- 
taste of the ultimate splendor. Here 
is the mosaic of Murillo’s Immaculate 
Conception, presented by Pope Bene- 
dict XV. 

A shrine, in the sense used in this 
book, is a place with a special warmth 
of devotion. The author finds this qual- 
ity under a wide variety of architec- 
tural forms, from the classical and his- 
toric Basilica of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin founded in Baltimore in 
1775, to the tiny Chapel of the As- 
sumption, across the country at Cold 
Springs, Minn. This simple pink gran- 
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ite structure, built in 1952 around a 
statue surviving from an earlier foun. 
dation, represents the contributed la. 
bor of local farmers and workmen. 

In collecting these stories and photo. 
graphs, Fr. Thornton has compiled a 
record of the Catholic faith of this 
country and its significant cultura] 
aura. The loving Catholic heart is re. 
vealed in its artistic expressions of de. 
votion to God and His Mother and His 
whole family of saints, many of whom, 
like Mother Cabrini, the first American 
saint, have particular significance for 
us. Among these are the North Ameri- 
can martyrs, Fr. Jogues, S.J., Bro. René 
Goupil, S.J., and the rest, whose relics 
are enshrined on the great tract of 
land maintained by the Society of 
Jesus near Auriesville, N. Y., on the 
Mohawk. 

One Beata is included among all 
these established saints, Blessed Philip. 
pine Duchesne, whose memorial chap- 
el at St. Charles, Mo., honors “the 
woman who always prayed,” as the 
Indians called the pioneer Religious of 
the Sacred Heart in this country. Beati- 
fied in 1940, her canonization awaits 
one final miracle. 

Marjorie HoLLiGAN 





THE URGE TO PERSECUTE 





By A. Powell Davies. Beacon Press, 
219p. $2.75 


“Here in this book is one more voice of 
thunder in the tradition of Jefferson 
and Paine and Horace Mann. 
So says the dust jacket. Now Dr. 
Davies is certainly in the tradition of 
Jefferson and Paine, but, to his credit, 
his voice is not a voice of thunder, 
The book is a preachment, but the 
preaching is delivered for the most 
part in reasonably calm and moderate 
tones. 

Dr. Davies, a prominent Unitarian 
preacher in Washington, D. C., is here 
concerned with the threat to traditional 
American liberties created by what he 
regards as the persecution of the inno- 
cent by congressional investigating 
committees. 

Not that he doesn’t consider com- 
munism a threat to the United States. 
But the threat, as he sees it, is chiefly 
external and to be met by foreign 
policy. To the extent that it is internal, 
it consists in espionage and sabotage, 
and should be met by the Department 
of Justice. That the expression of com- 
munistic ideas, or of ideas which Con- 
gressmen choose to call communistic, 
constitutes a threat to the United 
States under present circumstances, 
Dr. Davies denies. So to consider it, 
he says, is an implicit confession of 
lack of faith in the superiority of ou 
own ideas, and involves the constant 
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danger of persecution of those whose 
ideas are not communistic but merely 
unpopular. 

The point of view from which Dr. 
Davies writes is that of naturalism in 
theology and a rather old-fashioned 
rationalism in philosophy. Voltaire, for 
instance, is presented as a spiritual 
progenitor of true Americanism. Dr. 
Davies’ theory of freedom is therefore 
founded on the complete autonomy of 
individual reason. For him, the basic 
freedom is “the right of the individual 
to hold whatever opinions he will and 
the right to express them freely.” 

The great enemy of this freedom is 
the emotionally immature man, in 
whom various frustrations have gen- 
erated an urge to persecute. It is an 
age-old struggle. The real significance 
even of an event as ancient as Cain’s 
murder of Abel was that Abel was 
well-adjusted to the world in which he 
lived, but Cain, alas, was not. Today 
the ill-adjusted man is spiritually in 
search of authority and has an irra- 
tional urge to persecute anyone who 
ventures to reject the authority which 
he has projected out of his own dis- 
ordered subconscious. He is the real 
enemy within. 

How seriously one takes Dr. Davies’ 
preachment will therefore depend ulti- 
mately on how seriously one can take 
his particular blend of rationalism- 
cum-psychology. But whether one ac- 
cepts his premises or not, one must 
admit that he does have a case. One 
hears frequent references in certain 
circles to “the neurotic Left.” There is 
indeed a neurotic Left. But there is 
also a neurotic Right, and at the mo- 
ment it happens to be considerably 
more audible and more influential than 
the Left. Communism poses a total 
threat to the security and even to the 
existence of our country. But to act as 
though that threat were the only factor 
to be taken into account in charting 
the course of our political conduct is 
both irrational and, as Dr. Davies well 
observes, un-American. To have made 
that point is this book’s real merit. 

Francis P, CANAVAN 





THE GREEK PASSION 





By Nikos Kazantzakis. Simon & 


Schuster. 432p. $4 


This is not the earthy tale that Zorba 
the Greek is supposed to have been. 
Here, Mr. Kazantzakis attempts to 
sublimate the dregs, to reveal a potent 
force for social reform. The present 
book is intended as a compound of 
religious mysticism and Greek na- 
tionalism. 

The time is an earlier day, the locale 
a Greek village still under the rule of 
the Turk. The conflict, however, is 


between Greek and Greek in an at- 
tempted reform of the villagers. The 
Turk is scarcely instrumental. Greek 
collides with Greek, each sure of the 
blessing of Christ. The outcome is 
Everyman, neither Christian nor 
Greek. 

In a parallel with the Passion of 
Christ, one Manolios consciously imi- 
tates Christ in an endeavor to lead his 
people to practise corporate virtue. 
His acceptance and rejection by his 
people make up the latter half of the 
book. He himself has gone through a 
personal agony as part of the qualifica- 
tion for leadership. In conquering him- 
self, he qualifies for close imitation of 
Christ. 

Many readers will find it hard to 
understand the personal conversion of 
Manolios. Others will scarcely be in- 
terested in his building the image of 
Christ in himself. The author writes 
well in this part, but his force of logic, 
as seen in Manolios, does not lend it- 
self to ordinary analysis. Essential 
characterization goes by the board, 
and the reader is faced with an at- 
tempted delineation of mystical trans- 
formation, something not necessarily 
obvious at first reading. It is some- 
what on the plane of the long speeches 
in Dostoevsky’s The Idiot, or his at- 
tempts to explain a personal Christ in 
The Brothers Karamazov. 

The author does not attempt dog- 
matic definition, nor does he try to de- 
fine the grace of faith. Rather, the very 
difficult story is given of that moment 
which is the personal attraction to a 
personal Christ. Other readers, we are 
sure, would classify this as a repetition 
of Fabian reconstructionism out of 
Tolstoyan Christianity, and would hold 
that the passion of Manolios has little 
more than surface Christianity. 

The book will be popular and much 
read. It will be understood in various 
ways. Those who delighted in Zorba 
the Greek should, however, be pre- 
pared for a different diet here. 

JosepH McGLo1n 
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Naturalism and Ratienalism 
Repudiated 


NATURE 
anD GRACE 


by Matthias Joseph Scheeben 
Translated by Cyril Vollert, S.J., S.T.D. 


Against the prevailing neglect of the su- 
pernatural in his time, Scheeben shows that 
the mysteries of Christianity abound in 
light. He insisted that these mysteries con- 
stitute the richest treasure of our spiritual 
life; that dogma is not alien to life, but is 
the source and inspiration of the fullest 
ife attainable by man—supernatural life 
with Christ and in Christ. 


If these mysteries lie beyond the reach of 
nature and reason, explains Scheeben, man 
can gain no part in them through the sole 
resources of his nature. He must receive £ 
sort of new nature and must be raised by 
it to a higher sphere; when that is done he 
can take on new, mysterious relations with 
supernatural things and enter into a new, 
higher, life. 


The great German theologian, by vigor- 
ously emphasizing the supernatural genius 
of Christianity, repudiates the efforts of 
naturalism and rationalism to influence 
Christian thinking. 


Aiter reading Nature and Grace ii will 
not be hard for the reader to understand 
why Scheeben is associated with St. Themas 
Aquinas, St. Albert the Great and John 
Duns Scotus.—$4.95, 





For the Confessor 
of Religious 


FRUITFUL 
CONFESSIONS 


by Rev. A. Simon, O.M.I. 


This book of practical exhortations is de- 
signed to aid the priest help his fellow 
religious find spiritual perfection in confes- 
sion. How much more valuable is confession 
to religious when they know that their con- 
fessor is taking an interest in their prob- 
lems! And how much more fruitful when 
they receive short advice and theughts from 
their confessor taken from the liturgy of 
the coming Sunday er perhaps from a feast 
celebrated during the week. 


Fruitful Confessions offers the confessor 
the inspiration to become what he should 
always strive to be, a leader and spiritual 
director of his penitents.—$3.25. 


At your Bookseller 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
Publishers 
15 & 17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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SAUCES ARE A 
SEXTON SECRET 


that youcan share with famous 
restaurant, club and dining car 
chefs, who achieve a piquancy 
and subtle difference with 
Sexton Sauces. 

Blended and aged by exclu- 
sive Sexton recipes, they are 
now available for your own 
table at better independent 
grocers. 











There's 

a famous 
Sexton sauce 

for every 

cooking 


purpose 





John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, UL 








CAMPS 








a CRANWELL 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400 
acre estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and Boston. 
Modern equipment. Nurse. Also winter 
school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 


TEGAWITHA— 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


























On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 37th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Camp Tesgawitha, Box A, 


Tobyhanna, Pa, 














THE WORD 











“Then the Jews asked Him, Hast thou 
seen Abraham, Thou, who art not yet 
fifty years old? And Jesus said to them, 
Believe Me, before ever Abraham 
came to be, I am” (John 8:57-58; 
Gospel for Passion Sunday). 


The last two weeks of Lent form a 
distinct period in the annual calendar 
of Holy Mother Church. Passion 
Sunday introduces Passiontide, the 
Church’s yearly fortnight of mourn- 
ing for the death of her divine Bride- 
groom. For this grave and thoughtful 
time Mother Church drapes all her 
ornaments and emblems in the purple 
garments of sorrow. 

As we might well expect, the solemn 
season of the Passion opens with a 
solemn and significant Gospel. On this 
day we do not hear how Christ our 
Saviour died; we hear why He died. 
Everyone knows that in a final sense 
our Lord died for the eternal salva- 
tion of mankind. But there remains the 
question, vital to Christology, of the 
immediate or proximate or legal cause 
of our Saviour’s execution. With this 
question the Gospel of Passion Sunday 
deals. 

The Son of Mary was condemned to 
death by the highest court in Israel, 
not for violating the Sabbath or for 
threatening (as some imagined) the 
Temple or for some revolutionary 
doctrine about payment of civil taxes. 
He was condemned for seriously and 
steadily making a certain claim. The 
claim was made consistently, but 
gradually. It grew in the clarity of its 
expression from the beginning to the 
end of our Lord’s public life. The 
dramatic incident recorded by St. John 
and remembered in our present Gospel 
is one of the climactic occasions on 
which Christ advanced this claim. 

In the course of a sublime instruc- 
tion to a mixed crowd of friends and 
enemies our Saviour had calmly prom- 
ised that if a man would be true to 
what He, Christ, was teaching, such 
a man would never see death. The 
opposition scornfully reminded Him 
that Abraham, the father of the whole 
Jewish race, was long dead. Did the 
carpenter from rude Galilee set Him- 
self up as greater than Abraham? 

Our Lord quietly made His pro- 
foundly significant answer: Believe 
Me, before ever Abraham came to be, 
I am. Not only was the ungrammatical 
I am strikingly reminiscent of the most 
sacred Jewish name for God—1 am 
who am—but the entire declaration 
was a clear claim to actual and time- 
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less pre-existence before Abraham. 
The young man from Nazareth was 
seriously claiming to be divine. So 
His hearers understood Him, for they 
made a futile move in the direction of 
stoning Him to death for the blas- 
phemy of claiming to be God. 

As we see clearly from the trial of 
Christ before the Jewish high court 
under the high priest Caiphas on the 
night of the first Holy Thursday, it 
was precisely for this alleged blas- 
phemy of claiming a superhuman or 
divine nature that our Saviour was 
condemned to death. The occurrence 
at the beginning of Passiontide of a 
Gospel embodying our Lord’s solemn 
claim is therefore unmistakably sug- 
gestive. The Passion of Christ is just 
another horror story, merely another 
cruel chronicle of unmerited suffering 
in a brutal world, simply another sad 
and wasteful death like that of Soc- 
rates, unless the agonized protagonist 
is truly and actually God. 

The logical position of Christians 
who deny the divinity of Christ is un- 
believably and (one would think) un- 
bearably painful. If the carpenter- 
turned-teacher from the backwaters of 
Galilee was not God, then His execu- 
tion was essentially just. In the zeal 
of the hot-eyed defenders of the Jew- 
ish law, strict legal procedures may 
have been rather kicked about, and 
the execution itself may have been 
carried out a shade more barbarously 
than was common. But otherwise the 
deniers of the divinity of our Saviour 
can have no valid objection to Opera- 
tion Calvary. 

In a very different sense, we who 
believe that Jesus was and is truly 
God can have no theological objec- 
tion to Calvary, either. We are too 
unutterably grateful. We adore Thee, 
O Christ, and we bless Thee; because 
by Thy holy cross Thou hast re- 
deemed the world. 

ViNncENT P. McCorry, S.J. 





THEATHE 











THE GOLDEN APPLE. T. Edward 
Hambleton and Norris Houghton, the 
promoters of the Phoenix Theatre 
project down on Second Avenue, are 
either a pair of lucky gentlemen or 
more sapient showmen than their col- 
leagues who operate further uptown. 
Right after their provocative produc- 
tion of Coriolanus, which gave New 
York theatregoers their first oppor- 
tunity to see a professional perfor- 
mance of the play in close to sixty 
years, they have come up with the 
most intelligent musical show since 
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Me and Juliet, and the most hilarious 
since only the Lord knows when. Your 
observers opinion, after examination 
of memory, may be revised either up 
or dow1.; but The Golden Apple will 


. remain a spanking good show. 


And a clean show, too. There may 
be a line or two, in a song or two, 
slightly touched with tar, but they 
will hardly be noticed. A sophisticated 
mind, however, will relish the humor 
of the story, which ranges from broad 


» comedy to satire almost too subtle 


for what Shakespeare called “the gen- 
eral,” meaning theatregoers like you 
and your observer. 

The story is a modernized tabloid 
version of the Odyssey, and the piv- 
otal characters are Helen and Ulysses, 
residents of a small town in the State 
of Washington, called Angel’s Roost. 
The time is between 1900 and 1910. 
Helen is the belle of the town, who, 
although married to elderly Menelaus, 
is respectfully adored by all the young 
men. When she elopes with Mr. Paris, 
a playboy from the big city of Rho- 
dodendron, the home-town boys, led 
by Ulysses, organize an expeditionary 
force to avenge this affront to the 
moral integrity of their community. 

They go up to the big city deter- 
mined to tear the town apart, which 
they do, sending Helen home with 
her husband. After the country boys 
take the big town, however, the town 
takes them. The soft-muscled and 
soft-minded city slickers cannot stand 
up to them, but the mayor of Rho- 
dodendron, an old smoothie from 
way back, knows other ways of soften- 
ing up the invaders. 

He introduces them to pretty girls, 
takes them on a tour of the big stores, 
gives them a taste of the high living 
the city affords, and makes them his 
guests at night clubs and other em- 
poria of pleasure. In ten years the 
country boys have been swallowed by 
the city they came to conquer—all ex- 
cept one, Ulysses, who limps forlornly 
home to Angel’s Roost and his patient 
wife, Penelope. 

John Latouche wrote the story and 
Jerome Moross contributed the mis- 
chievous music. William and Jean 
Eckart designed the settings. The 
story, quite obviously, offers many op- 
portunities for indulgence in sugges- 
tive smirks and leers, not to mention 
overemphasis on the sensual elements 
of some of the scenes. Norman Lloyd, 
the over-all director, and Hanya Holm, 
supervisor of choreography, have 
done a commendable job in keeping 
potentially risqué material within the 
limits of good taste and common sense. 

Kaye Ballard, as Helen, is captivat- 
ing as the young woman with a wan- 
dering heart who, after having her 
fling, becomes a pillar of respectability. 
Jack Whiting, the mayor of the big 

















THE CATHOLIC MIND 


A MONTHLY REPRINT MAGAZINE 


devoted to gathering for you 
the best of the best 
in Catholic thought. 








Personal to you 
who must be, and stay, 
well-informed. 


Every month the CM brings 
you a balanced selection of 
stand-out articles and addres- 
ses relating to your own in- 
terests and work .. . plus 
important episcopal and papal 
documents informing you on 
the Church and world affairs. 


Begin your subscription with 
the April issue— .. 


EDUCATION AND CHRISTIAN CULTURE 
by Christopher Dawson 


THE INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL PLAN AS A FORM 
OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


by Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J. 


HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien 

CASE AGAINST SEATING RED CHINA IN U.N. 
by Nicholas de Rocheford 

RELIGION IN THE COMMUNITY OF NATIONS 
Discourse by Pope Pius XII 


TO THE POLISH COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
Letter of Cardinal Wyszynski 























As your EASTER GIFT and GREETING 
to a relative or friend, send a subscription 
to THE CATHOLIC MIND ... or a com- 
bination gift of AMERICA and THE CATH- 
OLIC MIND. A card announcing your gift 








will be sent under your signature. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 

70 East 45th Street . New York 17, New York 

Please enter a subscription to THE CATHOLIC MIND for Easter. 

Send it monthly for: O 1 year $3.00 00 _ 2 years $5.00 
(Add 50¢ per year postage for Canada and foreign) 

Please enter a combination subscription to AMERICA and THE CATHOLIC MIND 


for Easter. I 5 
Send the combination for: O 1 year $9.00 
(Add $1.50 postage to Canada; $2.00 foreign) 


OO 3 years $7.00 
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Indiana 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 

Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B. Aca- 

demic and basic professional courses in 


Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalog 


St. Mary’s Coiiece, Box L 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


(Railroad Stations, South Bend, Indiana) 





Maryland 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Sclence Degrees, Liberal Arts, Teacher Tralning, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and Business. 


Massachusetts 





CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 
Outstanding academic training under Jesuit 
Fathers. Excellent college record. Ideally 
located on 400-acre estate in heart of Berk- 
shires. All modern equipment. New gym- 
nasium. Private golf course. Complete sports 
program. Skiing. Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer 
camp. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, 8.J. 

Cranwell Scheel, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 


New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 





Caldwell, New Jersey 
———_0—_——_——_ 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Condueted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full a!! 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train 
ing, music, A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athietics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 7ist Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 





Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





St. Mary’s 
Villa Academy 


Table Rock — Sloatsburg, New York 


Boarding School for High Schoo! Girls 


Affiliated with The University of 
the State of New York 
Conducted by the Sisters Servants of 
Mary Immaculate 


ADDRESS: SISTER SUPERIOR 








New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 


The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre. 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
Campus. 

FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


Westchester 





SCHOOL of the HOLY CHILD 


Fully aceredited country boarding and day 
school for girls, grades 5-12. College pre 
paratory and Academic courses. Music, art. 
Tennis, riding, hockey, skating, basketball, 
archery. 40 wooded acres in Ramapo Hills, 
an hour from New York City. 


Lafayette Avenue, Suffern, New York 
or phone Suffern 5-9880 


womme istrict of Columbia 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
For particulars address the Director of Admissions 























GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Successful preparation for leading colleges and universities since 1789. Under Jesuit 
Fathers. Fully accredited. 7th grade through High School. 93 acres of campus aid 
playing fields. Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages of Washington. For catalog 
and view book address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, $.J., Headmaster, Box A, Garrett Park, 


Maryland. Suburban to Washington, D. C. 
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New York 


COLLEGE OF 


NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
e 
Charted in 1904 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
is miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





Ohio 


Gilmour Academy 


A Distinctive 
er. Preparatory School 


Fully credited four year preparators 
courses ‘tor resident and day students. wed 
iucted by the Brothers of the Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133-acre 
campus in suburban Cleveland with easy 
iceess to all social and cultural activities. 
Excellent facilities. Small classes, individual 
tte: con a and guidance. Wide 








Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 
Gates Mills, Ohio 





ILE . 
VARYS’OGD COLLEGE 
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city, is so beguiling in his role that 
your observer wished there were more 
scenes in which he could appear. 
Priscilla Gillette is convincingly loyal 
to her wandering husband, and a 
rather delectable wife to come home 
to. Stephen Douglass is acceptable as 
Ulysses, a man born for war and ad- 
venture until his bones grow tired. 
Portia Nelson is a scream in the Hall 
of Science scene. Other performers 
deserve at least honorable mention, 
but the space allotted to this column, 
like all mortal things, comes all too 
quickly to an end. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIs 





FILMS 











RHAPSODY is a lushly Technicolored 
woman’s picture designed, in the Joan 
Crawford tradition, to allow Elizabeth 
Taylor to run the gant of emotions 
ippropriate to a beauti ifully gowned, 
infinitely desirable and thoroughly un- 
happy heroine. Miss Taylor plays a 
wealthy, self-centered, spoiled young 
woman with an ove: rpowering need to 
be needed and an unfortunate affinity 
for struggling young musicians. 
Musician number one _ (Vittorio 
Gassman) is a violinist whom she 
meets while he is working his wav 
through the Zurich Conservatory Un 
happily for our heroine, Mr. Gassman 
does not need anyone. He resents hei 
intrusion on his studies and Jeaves 
her fuming on the sidelines - his 
moments of triumph. Neither of these 
circumstances, howe\ causes her 
to abandon the pursuit. 
Musician number i: 





(john Eric- 


. ‘ . 1 
son) is an « x-GI pianist at the same 
she meets and 


conservatory whom 

. 7 1 7 } i * = 
marries on the rebound (because for 
some obscure reason he does 


her). She ruins him, rehabilitate 


need 


s him 





and ultimatelv, due to some not very 
convincingly documented improve- 
ment in her character, decides to stay 

ith him 

t ae = } } 

for purposes of plot both men 


} ; > + , rO ~ 
have in common that they are top- 






flight musicians. Their graduation con- 
certs feature full-dress performances 
of a Tschaikows Violin Concerto 





and the Rachmaninoff Piano Concerio, 
been popularized in 
several Tin Pan Alley adaptations. 
The sound-track solos are furnished 
respectively by Michael Rabin and 
Claudio Arrau. Consequently, the 
film’s musical portions are highly com. 
mendable. 
As an added attraction, Ericson’s 
debut provides some unexpected, non- 
musical emotion. Immediately before 


a, ] 
which has already 


the performance his wife informs him 
that she is leaving him. Rachmani- 
noff’s lovely strains are therefore ac- 
companied by considerable suspense 
over whether the musician will get 
through the Concerto in his disturbed 
state (he does), and whether Miss 
Taylor will really go off as planned 
with Gassman (she doesn’t). 
Non-musically speaking, the script 
works its calculatedly artificial way 
through the requisite number of 
highly-colored soap-opera crises, offer- 
ing very little external evidence that 
it is the joint effort of two sometimes 
distinguished writing teams: Ruth and 
Augustus Goetz and Fay and Michael 
Kanin. (MGM) 


SAADIA is another one-man film-mak- 
ing enterprise of writer-producer-dir- 
ector Albert Lewin (Pandora and The 
Flying Dutchman) whose main pre- 
occupations seem to be exotic locales 
and pseudo-mysticism. This one was 
photographed very handsomely in 
Technicolor on location in French 
Morocco and concerns itself with the 
potentially interesting conflict be- 
tween modern medicine and age-old 
superstition among the primitive Arab 
tribes. 

What seems to be the 
that choice of place and subject ex- 
hausted Lewin’s ingenuity. The plot 
involyes a Berber ‘girl (Rita Gam) 
who is the unwilling pawn of a local 
witch, a progressive-minded Caid 
(Cornel Wilde) and a _ dedicated 
French doctor (Mel Ferrer) who is 
nursing a secret sorrow. 

It never quite makes up its mind, 
however, whether it intends to be a 
horse opera or a philosophic drama, 


trouble is 








and winds up with too little action 
fur the Saturday afternoon trade and 
© little sense for the more thought- 
ful meni of the family. (MGM) 
RED CARTERS is an attempt at 
something different: a musical bur- 
lesque Western. In its favor it has 
imag ive i ionistic settings 
servi d for some 
niq stvlized Technicolor effects, 
some quite pleasant tunes and an 
ttractive, hat t includ- 
ng Rosemary ¢ Carson, 
Guy Mitchell 1 Gene 
What “thi ng re- 
pointe ive in the 





way of writing. 
Since this shortcoming does not re- 
esis the picture from attempting to 
satirize the old Western custom of 
dueling to the death, a good deal of 
it seems in singularly bad taste. Mur- 
der is funny only with the deftest of 
handling and under the most care- 
fully established of special circum- 
stances. (Paramount) 
Morra WALSH 
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Unknightly Knights 
Eprror: Re: “Knights and Negroes” 
(Am. 3/13). Such a scandal is not a 
stranger to the K. of C. Supreme 
Board. A similar occurrence in the 
Fort Smith, Ark., council was pro- 
tested by letter to the Supreme Board 
in September, 1952. 

A brilliant young Negro law-stu- 
dent, then serving in the Army, ap- 
plied for membership, whereupon the 
council assumed a quasi-official atti- 
tude, favoring segregation. When a 
small minority of us objected to this 
demonstration of racial prejudice, we 
were told that, since the K. of C. is 
primarily “a social organization,” each 
council reserves the right to exclude 
from membership anyone for any rea- 
son, including race. 

We of the minority drafted a letter 
to the Supreme Board, which, unfor- 
tunately, took no decisive action. 

Lawton, Okla. Tom Quick 


Eprror: Your editorial “Knights and 
Negroes” has finally brought the na- 
tion-wide scandal out into the light. 
I thought it was very fairly written. 

I wonder if you should not have 
stressed the fact that in many councils 
the overwhelming majority are for ad- 
mission of Negroes as members. In my 
opinion the four blackballs which keep 
out a Negro applicant represent the 
thinking of a diehard minority. That, 
at least, has been my experience. 

EvuGENE FROEHLE 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Eprror: As a Knight, I am keenly 
disappointed by the course of events 
in Cleveland. I wish to thank AMER- 
1cA for its prompt, forthright and 
lucid editorial. 
THEODORE T. Foss 
Mercer Island, Wash. 


Constructive critics 

Eprror: I have always found The- 
ophilus Lewis’ column satisfactory, 
but his job on The Caine Mutiny 
play (2/13) puts him into my book 
for good. I saw it as it passed through 
Buffalo here on a one-night stand. 
Ever since I’ve been growing more 
and more nauseated as drama critic 
after drama critic, with all the self- 
assurance at his command, smugly at- 
tacked Herman Wouk for making 
points he never made. 

From condemnation of all authority 
to justification of men like Queeg be- 
ing in authority, they're reading every- 
thing possible into him except the 


point Mr. Lewis so deftly brought out 
in his column: that Maryk is dupe, 
Queeg victim, and Keefer villain. 
(Rev.) R. J. O’'ConnE i, S.J. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eprror: When is AMERICA going to 
take the wraps off its new and prom- 
ising dramatic critic? Or is “Joan Mad- 
den” a pen name? 

Graham Greene is a good test of 
any reviewer. . . . I am grateful for 
the clear light Miss Madden has 
thrown on his complex and sometimes 
tortuous commentary on modern so- 
ciety. By the nice distinction between 
success as the world judges and suc- 
cess as God knows it, and between 
true impenitence and failure to con- 
fess one’s sin, she skilfully shows that 
Greene believes in withdrawing sin 
and human guilt from the list of living- 
room topics and returning it to its 
rightful place in the silent sentences 
that pass between the guilty soul and 
God. (Rev.) TiotHy J. GANNON 

Loras College 

Dubuque, Iowa 


(Miss Madden—it’s her real name—is 
. ‘unior at Clarke College, Dubuque, 
majoring in English. Ep.) 


Democracy’s “content” 

Epiror: I think I can agree with al- 
most everything in the editorial “Dem- 
ocracy as procedure and substance” 
(Am. 3/20) without repudiating 
either what Bishop Donegan said or 
what I wrote in the Commonweal in 
agreement with him. Bishop Donegan 
said: “Democracy is a method; it is not 
a content. It is not a uniform set of 
social and political opinions.” I wrote: 
“There is simply no such thing as 
democracy in the sense that there are 
such things as nazism, communism, 
fascism, ete.” 

AMERICA Calls us both up short by 
reminding us that true democracy 
acknowledges a “higher law” and has 
a sound philosophical “foundation.” 
That any “method” of government 
must be undergirded with a general 
philosophy of government and of po- 
litical life would, I should think, go 
without saying; but it may be to the 
point to emphasize that the philo- 
sophical principles cited in your edi- 
torial derive not from the concept of 
democracy, but from the nature of 
man and of society. Democracy, like 
any valid form of government, is 
charged with protecting these “sub- 
stantive rights,” but it did not create 
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them; they exist quite independently, 

The distinction between democracy 
as a “content” and as a “method’—at 
least in the sense that I used it—is 
underscored on page 190 of The 
Catholic Mind Through Fifty Years, 
published by the America Press, | 
found there a statement by Msgr, 
William E. McManus of the Depart. 
ment of Education, NCWC: 


Unlike a totalitarian state, the 
government in a democracy has 
of itself nothing to teach. It does 
not attempt to impose itself upon 
the citizens (emphasis added). 


Msgr. McManus incorporated the re. 
mark in a statement on Federal aid 
to education presented to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 
in June, 1949. Joun CoGLey 
Executive Editor 
Commonweal 
New York, N. Y. 
(This topic is treated on p. 14. Ep.) 


GPs in Japan 
Epiror: Perhaps my renewal gives an 
indication of my evaluation of you 
magazine. I would still like to state 
explicitly that I think it is the best | 
have had contact with, both when | 
agree and also when I disagree. 

Richard L-G. Deverall in his ar- 
ticle, “Wild GI’s: our black eye in 
Japan” (Am. 3/6), describes a de. 
plorable situation. i spent two years 
with the military in Japan and I would 
like to mention two factors of the 
problem which Mr. Deverall did not 
emphasize. 1) American soldiers may 
not be welcome in Japan, but they do 
have a great deal of influence on the 
Japanese people. 2) Because of their 
influence, the Americans themselves 
are primarily responsible for the pre- 
vailing condition. 

Harotp M. SEEBERGER 
Casper, Wyo. 


Swiss Jesuits 
Eprror: Thank you for the under- 
standing and fair-minded article, 
“Swiss weigh anti-Jesuit ban,” by Rev. 
Neil G. McCluskey (Am. 2/20). 
As an American, but one born in 
beautiful Switzerland, I deeply regret 
this “nineteenth-century ghost,” as Fr. 


McCluskey calls it. Therefore I am, 


happy to mention an excellent article 
by Fritz Blanke, a Protestant professor 
at the University of Zurich, in The 
Young Church, a magazine for Prot 
estant Youth. In it he defends the 
Jesuits for their tolerance in Switzer 
land, and also France and Germany. 

Among many examples, Prof. 
Blanke mentions AMERICA, saying that 
in 1952 it expressed itself clearly 
against intolerance in Spain. 

(Mrs.) HELENE E. FROELICHER 

Ridgewood, N. J. 
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